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_ summaries of all relevant articles _ in current issues. 


Be 


ACCENT, XX:1, Winter 1960. 


2108. Perluck, Herbert A. “ “The Heart’s Driving Complexity’; an Un- 
romantic Reading of Faulkner's ‘The Bear,’” pp. 23-46. “The Bear” 
is usually seen as a romantic, sentimental “Christian pastoral,” in which 
the saintly Isaac McCaslin performs an act of atonement by repudiating 
“the desecrated land.” In reality, Faulkner’s story reveals that renuncia- 
tion and repudiation must always fail and that sainthood is impossible to 
achieve. Ultimately, ‘The Bear” is concerned with the tragic discrep- 
ancy between dream and reality, art and life, poetry and “the heart's 
driving complexity.” 


2109. Cambon, Glauco. ‘“‘Dea Roma and Robert Lowell,” pp. 51-61. Rob- 
ert Lowell, who rebelled against his Puritan inheritance to become a 
Catholic convert, states his responses to Rome in two poems. In the 
epigrammatic “Dea Roma,” the Eternal City evokes a Christian judgment 
of Western history. In the richer, more subtle, and more personal “Beyond 
the Alps,” the City of God presents a resolution for the modern tensions 
between science and imagination, prose and poetry, reason and faith. 


, XX:2, Spring 1960. 


2110. Mills, Ralph J. “Dylan Thomas: The Endless Monologue,” pp. 
114-136. Thomas’s poetry may be seen as an “endless monologue” 
which acts as a defense of the spirit against the chaos of physical reality. 
In his early poems, the poet finds release by imposing on the shifting, 
confused disorder of existence “the imagination’s stability and order.” 
Later, he is able to triumph over the mechanistic universe that he hates 
by creating his own universe composed of the timeless pathos and pleas- 
ures of a mythic Welsh childhood. 

— Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XII:2, Part 1, Summer 1960. 


2111. Fenton, Charles A. ‘‘A Literary Fracture of World War I,” pp. 
119-132. World War I created a breach between the literary generations. 
Between 1914 and 1917 most of the older generation, including Henry 
James and Edith Wharton and many lesser figures, were emotionally at- 
tached to the Allies and despised Wilson for his pacificism. Many mem- 
bers of the National Institute of Arts and Letters resigned because of 
ange Few of the older generation—Robinson, Frost, Masters, Van 

yck Brooks, Poole, Lindsay, Sandburg, Dreiser—survived the split. The 
new generation took inspiration largely from formerly neglected writers— 
Melville, Twain, Whitman, Dickinson—and allied themselves, among 
contemporaries, with other rebels such as Stephen Crane, Mencken, Drei- 
_ Pound. After the War, the New England artist was no longer 
ominant. 


2112. Sanders, David. “Ernest Hemingway's Spanish Civil War Exper- 
lence,” pp. 132-143. Hemingway’s attitude toward events has consistently 
been nonpolitical. Although he clearly took the Republican side in the 
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Spanish Civil War, his work shows that he has tried to interpret Spain 
by its own values, not by political criteria of left and right. His New 
Masses articles emphasize personal rather than social values; To Have 
and Have Not (1937) shows little increase in social or political aware- 
ness. The play The Fifth Column (1938) was an anomaly in using Spain 
as merely backdrop rather than essence, and so it was a failure, while 
For Whom the Bell Tolls has lasted. Though often personally committed, 
Hemingway has maintained an artistic objectivity and emphasis. 


2113. Thorp, Margaret F. “Literary Sculptors in the Caffé Greco,” pp. 
160-174. e painter Benjamin West pioneered among American art- 
ists in Rome, but America’s first sculptor in Rome was Horatio Green- 
ough, in 1825, followed by Hiram Powers, the most successful commer- 
cially among the literary sculptors. The center of this art life, famous 
in contemporary novels and travel journals, was the Caffé Greco, still 
flourishing today. Among commentators on this life were Hawthorne, 
Margaret Fuller, Henry James, Julia Ward Howe, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, and the sculptors Greenough and Powers and W. W. Story, Harriet 
Hosmer, J. E. Freeman, Francis Marion Crawford. 


_ 2114. Tyler, Robert L. “The I.W.W. and the West,” pp. 175-187. In 
the fiction of Zane Grey, Dos Passos, Wallace Stegner, and Mary Mc- 
Carthy, as well as in anthologies of western folklore and elsewhere, the 
Wobbly appears as typically western and frontier in character. Although 
the I.W.W.’s principal success and most effective leadership was eastern, 
its post-World War I activities and a split within the I.W.W. itself 
helped to create its western image. Also the intellectual attack on the 
Genteel Tradition tended to romanticize Wobblies—particularly “Big 
Bill” Haywood—into Primitives, hence frontier, hence western. Wobblies 
themselves came to support their western image as opposed to eastern and 
European Communism. 

2115. Simonson, Harold P. ‘Francis Grierson in San Diego. . . ,” pp. 
198-204. Grierson, whose Valley of the Shadows (1909) is a classic of 
sorts in American literature, praised by De Voto and quoted from by 
Sandburg, began his literary career after 40. At 21 he had played his 
piano improvisations in the courts and salons of ee Later he had 
a now obscure career in San Diego in the boom era of the 1890's, bilking 
the Californians as a spiritualist. There he had built for him the fabulous 
Villa Montezuma where he lived in splendor until the boom ended, when 


he began his literary career and a 23-year residence abroad. 
— John H. Wrenn 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, XXI:1, Spring 1960. 


2116. Chukovsky, Kornei. ‘““H. G. Wells’ Phantasmagoria,’’ pp. 10-11. 
During the 1920 trip of H. G. Wells to the Soviet Union, he visited a 
Leningrad boys’ school at which the students demonstrated familiarity 
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with his works as well as with those of other British authors. Later, in 
Russia in the Shadows, Wells described the incident as one which appar- 
ently had been staged by his Russian host, critic Kornei Chukovsky. Chu- 
kovsky es repudiated the charge, asserting that Wells had made 


a fool of himself through his suspicions of widely-read Soviet school- 


children. 


2117. Shestakov, D. ‘The English Novel in the Fifties,” pp. 12-14. 
Through their decreased emphasis on merely personal problems and their 
increased attention to current social issues, many young post-war English 
novelists have returned to the realistic tradition of Dickens, Thackeray, 
Mrs. Gaskell, and Charlotte Bronté. In their rejection of unorthodox 
literary forms, Imagism, and the “‘psychological school,” and their return 
to 19th-century models, such writers as Wain, Amis, Davidson, and Stew- 
art have brought about a revival of English letters. Soviet critics are 
pleased by the development. 


, XXI:2,Summer 1960. 


2118. Grossman, Leonid. “Dostoevsky and Mrs. Gaskell,” pp. 8-14. 
Dostoevsky himself, rather than his editorial board, was responsible for 
the publication of Mary Barton in eight issues of his magazine, Vremya 
(Time), during 1861. Before that time the government of Nicholas I 
had not permitted translation of the novel into Russian. Although Dos- 
toevsky, in an editorial note, denied that the suffering depicted in Mar 
Barton could be found in Russia, Soviet critics speculate that his ses 
was influenced by this first encounter with the idea of class conflict and 
ae his descriptions of gloomy urban scenes owe something to Mrs. Gas- 
ell. 

— Robert L. Wright 


ANTIOCH REVIEW, XX:1, Spring 1960. 


2119. Hale, Nancy. ‘‘A Passage to Relationship,” pp. 19-30. While 
E. M. Forster’s A Passage to India treats the theme of separateness (of 
race from race, religion be religion, sex from sex, friend from friend), 
it employs the symbolic device of the echo to establish a definition of re- 
orem Analyzing the novel in terms of its concern ‘“‘not only with 
relationships but with the subject of relationships” may contribute to a 
better understanding of “that which is the material of all novels.” 


, XX:2, Summer, 1960. 


2120. Sullivan, John H. “Winesburg Revisited,” pp. 213-221. Clyde, 
Ohio, where Sherwood Anderson spent the major portion of his boyhood, 
is obviously the prototype of the fictional Winesburg, and it figures 
more or less prominently in most of Anderson’s novels, in the autobi- 
ographies, tt in many of the short stories. In the Clyde of today, fun- 
damentally unchanged from the small-town of Anderson’s memories, the 
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author is more resented than honored by the few citizens who have 
ever heard of him. An — is elderly grocery store proprietor Her- 
man Hurd, Anderson’s boyhood companion and lifelong friend, who 


reminisces freely and appreciatively about the youthful Anderson. 
— Hubert W. Smith 


BUCKNELL REVIEW, IX:1, March 1960. 


2121. Gross, Harvey. ‘“Pound’s Cantos and the Idea of History,” pp. 14- 
31. The substance of Pound’s Cantos is history. His presentation of his- 
tory is largely documentary or, more specifically, ideogrammatic; in effect, 
historical time is splintered into mythical time, and the rational guides 
which man has developed to understand change are discarded. Pound’s 
magnetizing idée fixe is the life-destroying power of usury with the many 
exfoliations of the concept which he has discovered. The structural 
and stylistic idiosyncracies of his Cantos aside, his epic of human culture 
is foredoomed to failure, since his very idea of history is hostile to the 
social and cultural values which the Cantos aim to uphold. 


2122. Yorks, Samuel A. “George Orwell: Seer Over His Shoulder,” pp. 
32-45. Although Orwell is usually regarded as an “intellectual” rather 
than an “emotive” writer, his work—particularly 1984—shows that his 
power derives less from a conscious, rational view of man’s social fate 
than from a nightmare vision from his own past—that is, from his own 
childhood. In “Such, Such Were the Joys . . .” he pictures his life at 
Crossgates, the preparatory school from which he went up to Eton. The 
squalor, cold, and griminess of 1984 are present in this reminiscent essay, 
as well as a depiction of a hieratical society run by an ambivalent omni- 
resent tyrant, where any deviation from total conformity is severely pun- 
ished. The taboos against sex, the constant physical humiliation, gg the 
inculcation of “objective guilt” are present in this essay, subjectively ex- 
perienced; the power of 1984 comes from the same romantic revulsion. 


2123. Colville, Derek. ‘The Sane New World of Kingsley Amis,” pp. 
46-57. Amis mocks any senseless affectation or pretension in contem- 
porary British life—specifically, the intellectual pose, the artistic pose, 
the smart-set pose, and certain literary poses. His is a basic plea for 
commonsense and sanity, and although I] Like It Here is less successful 
than his first two novels, his art—unlike the formless chaos of Kerouac— 


is constructive. 


, [X:2, May 1960. 


2124. Svendsen, Kester. “Satan and Science,” pp. 130-142. Satan, the 
author of evil, has traditionally been specifically associated with science 
and technology, and anti-Satanism frequently equates itself with anti- 
intellectualism. A study of Paradise Lost and John Martin’s mezzotints of 
Paradise Lost reveals that this traditional association of Satan with science 
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continues well into the 19th century. Paradoxically, both Milton and 
Martin differentiate between ‘“‘good” and “evil” science, so that the 
popular anti-intellectualism of the anti-Satan position is avoided. 


2125. Partridge, E. B. “The Importance of Not Being Earnest,” pp. 
143-158. In spite of his reputation to the contrary, Oscar Wilde can 
fruitfully be seen as belonging to two rich traditions in literature: the 
defender of poetry and the witty man who has sprezzatura. In his essay 
“The Decay of Lying,’ Wilde defends poetry against what he conceived 
to be its greatest enemy, the beast of Public Opinion. He demonstrates 
that art and nature are different worlds and the former is immeasurably 
the superior. His life is an animate defense of the artificial. His sprez- 
zatura, modified by the age in which he lived, revolved around the prin- 
ciple that a gentleman never takes himself too seriously. In his master- 
iece, The Importance of Being Earnest, both traditions receive their 
inest articulations. 
— Earl H. Rovit 


CATHOLIC WORLD, October 1959. 


2126. Lewis, Theophilus. “Social Protest in ‘A Raisin in the Sun’?” 
pp. 31-35. A Raisin in the Sun is likely to prove a durable play. It pos- 
sesses inherent significance sans Freudian motivation and sans symbolism. 
The Youngsters, victims of economic insecurity and racial bias, are inter- 
esting persons solving their problems as best they can. In the crisis they 
unite as a family caught in a sociological race war. The drama teaches 
without sacrificing its aesthetic effectiveness. 


2127. Duprey, Richard A. “Must Religious Plays Be Penance?” pp. 
36-41. Ever since the York and the Chester cycle plays, religious drama 
has been moving toward oblivion. In the Age of Faith the playwright 
recognized the essential humanity of his audience. His settings and his 
characters were contemporary even though anachronistic. Today’s drama- 
tist should follow suit by using the earthy, the grotesque, the comic, and 
the evil for what it is. Currently ].B., The Disenchanted, and Sweet 
Bird of Youth treat theological questions and moral choice. Green Pas- 
tures has recently scored on television. The Power and the Glory played 
off Broadway. Most of these possess immediacy and understanding. Our 
Town and The Skin of Our Teeth manifest human understanding of a 
Christian kind. 


, November 1959. 


2128. D'Arcy, Martin C. “J.B., Wrong Answer to the Problem of Evil,” 
pp. 81-85. The Book of Job emphasizes Job’s fidelity and man’s unfit- 
ness to understand the workings of Providence. Jewish thought held 
virtue and prosperity inseparable in this life. MacLeish ignores the 
change that Christianity effected. He relies on man (science and psy- 


; 
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chology) and human love rather than on God. His answer to the prob- 
lem of evil is his Barabbas, who loves. MacLeish indicates Job’s willing- 
ness to live on after all his suffering, but this affords small relief to the 
victims of Hiroshima and Auschwitz. The problem can be solved only 
by “a God, Who can vindicate the right, apportion praise or blame,” and 
dry man’s tears. 


, December 1959. 


2129. Braybrooke, Neville. ‘‘Eliot’s Search for a Lost Eden,” Pr 151- 
156. T. S. Eliot has frequently shown his preoccupation with childhood 
in “the form of a search for a lost Eden.” Notably in The Cultivation 
of Christmas Trees he makes it clear that the rapture of Christmas must 
never be allowed to pall. Nor should the feast suffer disrespect. Chil- 
dren respond to Eliot. They like Four Quartets and the later plays better 
than the earlier ones. If the 20th century is materialistic, it is also the 
time of a Christian renaissance in letters. Children are the poet’s symbols 
of hope, love, resurrection, and the future. 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


CLA JOURNAL, III:3, March 1960. 


2130. Gross, Seymour L. “ ‘Solitude, and Love, and Anguish’: The 
Tragic Design of The Scarlet Letter,’ pp. 154-165. Readings of The 
Scarlet Letter have been too much preoccupied with the relationship of 
Hester and Dimmesdale to the moral order of society and too little con- 
cerned with their relationship to each other. The Scarlet Letter ‘does 
not try to convince . . . [the reader} of the validity of this or that moral 

recept.” Hester loves Dimmesdale in terms of her own integrity, an 
integrity “in different terms from his,” and “this conflict of moralities 
. . . is the source of Hester’s sense of sin; out of love she has violated 
love.” These differing standards give the novel a “tragic design” which 
raises it from the level of the didactic. At the end “it does not matter 
who was ‘right.’ A love that should have flourished in the sunlight had 
but one moment of stolen light and seven years of darkness.” 


2131. Turner, Darwin T. “Dreams and Hallucinations in Drama of 
the Twenties,” pp. 166-172. Experimenters in the use of dream se- 
quences in the German Expressionistic drama attempted to escape the 
strictures of Realism. They used “dream techniques . . . for philosophi- 
cal elucidation rather than as methods of psychological examination.” 
American dramatists have used dream and hallucination sequences in 
plays “in which the basic technique was realistic.” Playwrights during 


the 1920’s using such material include John Howard Lawson, Elmer 
Rice, George Kaufman and Marc Connelly, Channing Pollock, Eugene 
O'Neill, Francis Faragoh. Their use of dreams “assured freedom for 
such later playwrights as Moss Hart,” Arthur Miller, and George Axel- 


rod. 
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2132. Thorpe, Annette P. “Jonathan Swift’s Prescriptions Concerning 
the English Language,” pp. 173-180. Swift launched many attacks against 
“corruptions of the language,” in the pages of The Battle of the Books, 
A Tale of a Tub, and “A Letter to a Young Clergyman.” His most ex- 
tensive treatment of the subject occurs in ‘‘A. Proposal for Correcting, 
Improving, and Ascertaining the English Tongue,’ in which Swift 
roposes the establishment of an English Academy, modeled after the 
French. Modern linguists see less virtue in Swift's strictures than did 
many of his contemporaries, since the 18th century notion “ ‘that language 
is a divine institution, originally perfect, but debased by man’”’ is no 
longer widely held. 


2133. Knieger, Bernard. “Samuel Rogers, Forgotten Maecenas,” pp. 
187-192. Samuel Rogers, “perhaps the most popular writer of verse in 
England from 1792 . . . until 1805,” “fittingly unread today,” performed 
lasting services to literature. He lent money to Roger Moxon to start 
a publishing business, gave financial assistance to Campbell, to Sheridan, 
to Moore; helped secure a sinecure for Wordsworth, aided H. F. Cary, 
the translator of Dante; introduced Crabbe to London. Though a “mor- 
bid vanity seems an important element in Rogers’ make-up,” he “was 


a patron of great service to literature and to the fine arts.” 
—N. A. Ault 


COMMENTARY, XXIX:6, June 1960. 


2134. Solotaroff, Theodore. “The Brownsville Syndrome’ (rev.-art. 
The Time of the Peaches, Arthur Granit) pp. 538-541. “Remarkable” 
because the Jewish community of Brownsville in the Depression is de- 
scribed in “so high spirited a way,” Granit’s work supports the thesis 
that “the ghetto endures as a state of mind” and emotion beyond its 
physical reality, so that “contemporary American Jewish fiction is largel 
the comedy of individual moral crisis, of characters hurried to the brink 
by their own demons of aspiration and self-punishment. . . .” 


, XXX:1, July 1960. 


2135. Kazin, Alfred. ‘Writing for Magazines,” pp. 57-59. One “signifi- 
cant but virtually unpraised side of Chekhov's genius” is his joy in being a 
magazine writer. In contrast with contemporary magazine editorial ma- 
chinery and the subjection of the individual style to the dominant whole, 
Chekhov could be “easy,” for example publishing unchecked first drafts, 
and, ‘not taking magazines or hintself too seriously,” he liberated the 
short story from “‘the prosiness of prose.” 


2136. Millgate, Michael. ‘Strangers and Brothers” (rev.-art. The Af- 
fair, C. P. Snow) pp. 76-79. While The Affair can stand alone, it “needs 
to be read in the context of the whole ‘Strangers and Brothers’ sequence 
..., Which has an “exterior and interior structure corresponding to 
the ‘outer’ and ‘inner’ levels of Lewis Eliot’s experience,” the one of 
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affairs and society, the other—Snow’s more basic interest—of people, 
or the development of character. Snow sees all men in society as essen- 
tially similar, as ‘‘strangers and brothers,” and he is tolerant, not ‘“an- 
gy. He deliberately chooses a style that is traditional (in his case, 

rollope), rejects experimentalism 4 la Joyce and Woolf and concentrates 


on “the story.” 


2137. McLuhan, Marshall. “Myth, Oral and Written” (rev-art. Amer- 
ican Folklore, Richard M. Dorson) pe. 90-91. Folklorists run the danger 
of making “a map of the scale of one mile to the mile” and need a 
means “to get enough light through and still prevent a general brain- 
washing. ...” Dorson clearly reveals “the oral bias of the folklorist” 
and shows “‘how creativity is nourished by the interplay of cultures.” 


XXX::2, August 1960. 

2138. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Henry Roth’s Neglected Masterpiece,” pp. 
102-107. In 1935, to proletarian critics, Roth seemed “ ‘poetic’ and un- 
committed,” and there is little ‘manifest social consciousness” in Call 
It Sleep. It is a ‘Jewish book’; its use of the consciousness of a young 
boy makes clear how deeply rooted is the dream of purity in the foulness 
of reality that seems to contradict it. It is ‘finally and astonishingly a 
religious book.’ the more serious fictionalists’” of the ’30’s “yearned 
to touch a religious note.’ Roth’s honesty lies in his refusal to call b 
honorific names its child-hero’s bafflement by an unredeemed world. 


, XXX:3, September 1960. 


2139. Dienstfrey, Harris. “Tales of Hate and Love” (rev.-art. Evidence 
i Love, Dan Jacobson) pp. 261-264. While Jacobson’s earlier novels 

ow “the profound ways a society manages to shape a man’s being with- 
out his knowledge,” here the characters face and resist such power. Yet 
Jacobson’s idea of love is finally as deterministic as his idea of hate, so 
that his formulation remains incomplete. 


2140. Marx, Leo. “The Radicalism of Hamlin Garland” (rev.-art. 
Crumbling Idols . . . , Hamlin Garland, ed. Jane Johnson) pp. 268-271. 
While the introduction and jacket blurb are extravagant, this new edition 
is a useful historical document. Garland, a true political radical in his 
Populism, was never, in spite of his pronouncements, a genuine literary 
innovator, but a “typical, homespun, American avant-garde” romancet 


whose surface texture of realism disguised the romance. 
— Sven Eric Molin 


CORNHILL, No. 1024, Summer 1960. 


2141. Bramley, J. A. “D. H. Lawrence and ‘Miriam,’” pp. 241-249. 
Certain anes recorded by Lawrence, and certain letters written by Jes- 
sie Chambers to him and to some of her closest friends, are presented to 
bring out the far-reaching consequences of their relations with each other: 
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relations which are, for Jessie Chambers, lamentably distorted in Sons and 
Lovers. Bramley cites comments by Jessie Ch rs that acutely point 
up Lawrence's limitations as a novelist, especially Lawrence's inability to 


see anyone’s point of view but his own. 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, II:2, Summer 1960. 


2142. Wilson, Angus. ‘Charles Dickens: A Haunting,” pp. 101-108. 
The strong emotional pull of many of Dickens’s novels ‘does not derive 
from their total statements; it seems to come impressionistically from 
atmosphere and scene.” The novels most often applauded — Hard 
Times, Great Expectations, and David Copperfield —do not have the 
Dickensian quality or perfection of Little Dorrit in working out symbol 
and unity Pe atmosphere. Dickens’s novels — “to retain something 
of the vision of Pickwick Papers against the inflow of the knowledge 
of evil’s power. It centres around . . . scenes that concern the wanderer, 
‘home,’ the feast of fellowship.” 


2143. Cox. C. B. “Lord of the Flies,” pp. 112-117. William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies is ‘probably the most important novel” to be published 
in England in the 1950's. The novel, creating a plot both ‘dramatically 
credible and capable of allegorical interpretation” finds its strength in 
“Golding’s faith that every Setail of human life has a religious signifi- 
cance.” The sense that every human action has meaning makes Golding’s 
ee “human beings realising for themselves the beauty and horror 
of life.” 


2144. Grubb, Frederick. “In but not of: A Study of Julian Bell,” pp. 
120-126. Julian Bell, intellectual heir of the Bloomsbury group, was 
“only in, not really of, his generation.” Before his death in Spain in 
1937, Bell had created a “‘small but distinguished” literary canon in- 
cluding verse and “three incisive and prophetic essays of his own, which 
might be subtitled ‘a young liberal examines his conscience.’”’ Bell ac- 
cepted a political Mal mason denied by the old Bloomsbury group and 
possessed a considered judgment and foresight which enabled him to 
castigate the ‘irresponsibility’ of the Pink Liberal poets.” 


2145. Watt, Ian. “Story and Idea in Conrad’s “The Shadow-Line,’” pp. 
133-148. In The Shaleeiiin Conrad is ‘‘a philosopher only in the 
sense that his own retrospective awareness of the continuities of human 
— can enlighten ours.” The Shadow-Line examines, under many 
different “‘social and individual and historical circumstances,” a shadow- 
line which is “traversed whenever youth’s idealized image of the world, 
of itself and of its own destiny is penetrated and modified by its sense of 
solidarity with those who, in the past and in the present, continue man’s 
struggle against all the powers of darkness and anarchy which pervade the 
natural, the historical, the social, and the personal order.” 
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2146. Dyson, A. E. “Walter de la Mare’s ‘The Listeners,’ ’’ pp. 150- 
154. “The Listeners,” a typical de la Mare poem, is about silence and 
loneliness, but unlike most modern treatments of these subjects, which 
concentrate on loneliness in the social setting, de la Mare’s poem con- 
centrates on an isolation created in a vacuum, described in vague terms. 
In spite of this kind of treatment, the poem has a haunting and insistent 
reality. ‘His odd, but impressive achievement has been to make the 
strange, the non-existent even, almost tangible, with the tangibility that 


language and poetry can confer.” 


2147. Walker, Roy. ‘The Living Theatre,” pp. 161-163. The easy 
availability of television drama has meant difficult times for the live 
theater, but there can be no question “ ‘that the impact of a play in tele- 
vision is likely to be as great as the impact of the same play portrayed by 
the same actors in the theatre,’’’ for the vital interaction of audience and 
actor is lost on the television screen. 


2148. Gielgud, Val. “Some Contemporary Reflections,” pp. 163-166. 
Contrary to general belief, television drama “‘is creating a new interest in 
Drama and producing new audiences for Drama.” 


- 2149. Nicholson, Norman. ‘Modern Verse-Drama and the Folk Tra- 
dition,” pp. 166-170. In the revival of English verse drama in the 1930's, 
both Eliot in Murder in the Cathedral and Auden in The Ascent of F6 
draw upon the folk tradition of English drama—the liturgical or political 
tradition in which the audience shares in the beliefs, the actions, and the 
concerns of the drama on stage. The verse drama of Eliot and Fry since 
1940 has not “established a new form for the verse-drama,”’ and it is no 
longer in the folk tradition. 


2150. Evetett, Barbara. “The Figure in Professor Knights’ Carpet,” pp. 
171-176. L. C. Knights, in Some Shakespearean Themes, in seeking the 
central “pattern in Shakespeare’s carpet,” uses meaningless critical jargon 
and forces the “pattern’”—“Shakespeare’s moral growth’— to make ab- 
stractions of living material. Knights’s preoccupation leads to his dis- 
tortion of Lear, which is seen as the “‘central masterpiece” in the pattern. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


CRITIQUE, III:2, Winter-Spring 1960. 

2151. Rovit, Earl H. “Bernard Malamud and the Jewish Literary Tra- 
dition,” pp. 3-10. Although Malamud works within the tradition of 
Yiddish folklore and vignette, his structural mode is ic and symbolic, 
resolving unresolvable fanatic conflicts in images of deliberate ambigu- 
ity. Thematically his concern is with the problematic area of human lim- 
itation and freedom—a concern which he dramatizes typically as a 
grotesque crisis of identity. One possible limitation to his art is the re- 
strictive irony within which it is cast. 


| 
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2152. Ferris, Sumner J. “The Outside and the Inside: Flannery O’Con- 
nor’s The Violent Bear It Away,” pp. 11-19. Miss O’Connor’s second 
novel, a mere intense and subtle treatment of themes which she explored 
in Wise Blood and A Good Man Is Hard to Find, exhibits her as a 
writer on a religious subject with a religious theme. The Violent is an 
improvement in both structure and style over her earlier work, showing 
that a Christian tragedy can be written — that doom and free will are not 
mutually exclusive in a serious religious exploration. 


2153. Kleine, Don W. ‘Katherine Mansfield and the Prisoner of Love,” 
pp. 20-33. Miss Mansfield’s “The Man Without a Temperament” is 
analyzed in terms of plot, setting, character, point of view, symbol, and 
narrative movement in an effort to discover how a story without a plot, 
without an incarnated “world view,” can be critically appreciated. We 
need a more sophisticated critical apparatus to deal with narratives like 
Miss Mansfield’s. 


2154. O’Connor, William Van. ‘Iris Murdoch: The Formal and the 
Contingent,” pp. 34-46. Miss Murdoch’s four novels, Under the Net 
(1954), The Flight from the Enchanter (1956), The Sandcastle (1957), 
and The Bell (1958), exemplify the novelist’s desire to loosen the claims 
of the formal and to allow the contingent to pass in review. Miss Mur- 
doch’s commitment to the existential view is clear in her novels. Her 
sense of humor and her mastery of fantasy are seen as integral elements 
in her special treatment of the novel as a moral action. 


2155. McCabe, Bernard. “Ivy An English Eccentric,” 
p. 47-63. In the sixteen novels that Miss Compton-Burnett has pub- 
ished between 1925 and 1959, we find an obsessive concern with the 
evil that lies at the foundation of any close human relationship — an 
evil which can be understood, but not conquered. Her characteristic novel 
is a highly dramatic exposing of an incestuously complex family situation, 
narrated almost entirely through dialogue. Although the novelist has 
a rich sense of comedy and a most highly developed wit, she lacks in- 
ventiveness and, more important, compassion. Her work comes to grips 
with reality, but the restrictions which she has imposed on herself make 
her ultimately an “eccentric” writer — with the rich associations which 
British eccentricity contains. 

— Earl H. Rovit 


DICKENSIAN, LVI:331, May 1960. 


2156. Morley, Malcolm. “The Theatrical Ternans,” Part VIII, pp. 76- 
83. Fanny Ternan’s career as a novelist was forwarded with Mabel’s Pro- 
gress and Black Spirits and White, serialized in All the Year Round. 
Maria, after splitting with Taylor, lived at Banbury Road, Oxford, for a 
long period, painting, and also acting—especially with John Palgrave— 
Simpson’s amateur-professional group, The Windsor Strollers. Later she 
and Mrs. Ternan settled in Oxford while Ellen, showing the effect of 
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Dickens’s death in 1870, was visiting a Mrs. Booth in Paris, trying to 
forget. Later, forced home by the German advance on Paris, she lived 
with Mrs. Brown, a friend of Mrs. Booth’s in Paris, in Oxford. Mrs. 
Ternan died October 30, 1873, and Ellen married George W. Robinson, 
a Kensington schoolmaster, on January 31, 1876. 


2157. Lascelles, T. S. ‘‘ “The Signalman’s Story,’” p. 84. The tunnel 
in the story is not Higham Tunnel near Gad’s Hill, since the accident 
must occur /7 the tunnel, and it had no signal boxes during construction. 
The tunnel must be Clayton Tunnel near Hassocks, in which a bad acci- 
dent occurred in August 1861. 


2158. Collins, P. A. W. ‘Dickens as Editor: Some Uncollected Frag- 
ments,” pp. 85-96. Since Dickens felt responsible for all opinions in his 
magazines, he occasionally made additions or changes to contributions, 
these being spotted usually by references to his letters or the Contribu- 
tor’s Book to Household Words. His editorial comments appeared as 
footnotes, comments signed ‘“‘C.D.” or referring to “the conductor of this 
journal.”” Twenty-one items can be identified, among them comments 
on Reade’s criticism of the lunacy commission, an apology to a physician 
_implied to be a quack in a story, his statement on his wife’s separation, 
comments on French military expenditures, and a protest against a biased 
trial judge. 


2159. Fielding, K. J. ‘Les Grandes Espérances,” pp. 97-98. Pip even 
after Magwitch’s death is self-centered, according to Sylvére Monod, who 
notes ‘‘Lord be merciful to me’’ as Pip’s prayer over Magwitch. When 
Pip sees the two convicts riding from London, he sees them hauntingly 
as outcasts, putting himself in their places. His fears of death are Dick- 
ens’s own concern for his reputation, and Dickens never chose the work 
for public reading. 


2160. Fielding, K. J. “Two Prologues for the Amateur Players,” pp. 
100-102. Notes relation between prologues to 1847 performances of 
Dickens’s Amateur Players at Manchester and Liverpool and Dombey 
and Son. 


2161. Dunstan, J. Leslie. ‘‘The Ministers in Dickens,” pp. 103-113. De- 
spite the fact that William Booth was active during his years of writing, 
Thomas Arnold had reformed Rugby and launched a movement, and 
Wesleyan mission boards were active even before his career, Dickens had 
ill-formed ideas of ministers or the ministry as a body, allowing little 
good in them. Rev. Melchisedeck Howler, a ranter; Long Ears; Gimblet 
and Hawkyard, envious dry-salters by trade; Rev. and Mrs. Silverstone, 
a devoted mutual admiration society; Rev. Mr. Chadband, a blackmailer 
of yellowish oiliness, and Rev. Mr. Stiggins, with his fanatical congrega- 
tion, are all examples of bad preachers, only Septimus Crisparkle in The 
Mystery of Edwin Drood redeeming the lot. 


; 
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2162. Adrian, Arthur H. “Dickens Faces a Libel Suit,” pp. 114-116. 
Dickens encountered difficulties after mention of an unsatisfactory 
brougham in All the Year Round. 


2163. ‘Peggotty’s Boat: Fact and Fiction,” pp. 117-119. Possibly a 
hut roofed by a boat in Camden Road, Yarmouth, inspired Peggotty’s 
home later on. The Guide to Yarmouth attributes Ham’s attempted 
rescue of Steerforth to an actual incident. For the speech of Peggotty, 
Dickens used Edward Moor’s Suffolk Words and Phrases. 


2164. Hill, T. W. “Notes on Great Expectations, Chapters XLVIII- 
LIX,” concluded, pp. 121-126. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, III:3, July 1960. 


2165. Schoff, Francis G. “Syntax and Speed in L’Allegro and II Pense- 
roso,” pp. 139-145. The movement in "’L’Allegro” and “Il Penseroso” 
is peculiarly rapid, an effect achieved through Milton’s manipulation of 
syntax. In order to overcome the usual slow movement of the rhymed 
oe Milton uses, along with other syntactical and poetic devices, loose, 
rambling, long, even confusing and grammatically incorrect sentences with 
a minimum of transitional pauses. 

— S. Warhaft 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XII:1, March 1960. 


2166. Gassner, John. ‘Broadway in Review,” pp. 32-40. The richest 
decades of the American theatre— the 20’s and 30’s — saw the contri- 
bution of the playwrights as decisive; the authors came to the stage as 
writers of literature concerned with sincere expressions of life and 
thought, not with tricks of the theatre. During the past several years, 
however, they have lost their ascendancy to the actor and director. The 
whiplash of the forceful stage director achieves a collective performance 
which results in frequent loss and only rare artistic gain for the theatre. 


, XII:2, May 1960. 


2167. Lippman, Monroe. ‘The American Playwright Looks at Business,” 
pp. 98-106. The aims, operations, results, and standards of the business 
world have provided material for American playwrights ever since 1819, 
when Mead’s farce, Wall Street, satirized greedy bankers. In general, 
since then, the playwright has echoed in his material the changing public 
attitudes towards big business. The depression years, for example, saw 
the dramatization of the business man’s attitude to domestic economic 
problems, war, and international affairs. 


2168. Gassner, John. “Broadway in Review,” pp. 113-121. The 1959- 
1960 New York theater season threatened to become the worst in many 
years until it was saved by Lillian Hellman’s hard driving and controlled 
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technique in Toys in the Attic. Two appealing musical comedies, Green- 
willow and Thurber’s Carnival, also appeared to give the New York | 


theater a new spurt of life. 
— Michael J. O'Neill 


ENGLISH, XII:72, Autumn 1959. 


2169. Willy, Margaret. ‘Thomas Traherne: ‘Felicity’s Perfect Lover,’ ” 
pp. 210-215. Traherne’s vision of human a is childlike in its 
wonder, innocence, and sense of timelessness. But in striving to recapture 
childish felicity, he encountered the necessity of adult consciousness of 
happiness, the deliberate cultivation of “that happiness only possible for 
one who can ‘becom as it were a little Child again.’” In this pursuit of 
the childlike through the adult, Traherne found the value of both the 
natural and the transcendental life. The conscious enjoyment of the one, 
sre in the eternal context of the other, made him the perfect lover of 


elicity. 


2170. Johnston, Arthur. “The Water Babies: Kingsley’s Debt to Dar- 
win,” pp. 215-219. Though Kingsley wrote The Water Babies for his 
son, it grew, like all of his novels, out of contemporary problems, particu- 
larly the employment of children, education and the examination system, 
and — the main theme of the novel — “moral Darwinism,” which shows 
that “individuals, and hence species and races, progress or suffer degrada- 
tion as a result of their accumulation of virtue or sin.” 


2171. Watson, Vera. “ ‘A’ to E.H.W. Meyerstein,” pp- 220-225. The 
letters of “AE” (George William Russell) to E.H.W. Meyerstein demon- 
strate the former’s role as discoverer and guide of young poets. Touching 
on politics, literary contemporaries, no personal matters, the letters 
offer outspoken advice to Meyerstein on his work and his troubles as an 
individual; predominant in them is the attitude of the visionary, the re- 
current theme being the lack of “essential depth” in modern art and 


literature. 
— Richard Lettis 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XL:1, February 1959. 
2172. Storms, G. ‘The Figure of Beowulf in the Old English Epic,” pp. 
3-13. A survey of the older scholarship shows a tendency to do 
Beowulf’s historicity: none of Girvan’s arguments seems conclusive. On 
the contrary, there are many signs of Beowulf’s non-historical origin, ¢.g., 
the hero’s introduction to the story ye is not mentioned by name), the 
eculiar circumstances of the fall of the Geatish nation (it must have 
allen immediately after the death of Hygelac), and Beowulf’s superna- 
tural qualities. The most incredible incident is Beowulf’s refusal to accept 
the throne after Hygelac’s death. But in this we have the central theme 
of the poem — loyalty and friendship among kinsmen. The work is didac- 
tic, ss, gry typifies the virtues the poet wanted to extol. 
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2173. Vleeskruyer, R. “Some Notes on Early Anglo-Saxon Handwrit- 
ing,” pp. 13-18. Latin palaeography in early medieval scripts is conserva- 
tive in nature and chaotic in terminology. The traditional distinction be- 
tween continental and Irish-English hands, viz., that the former is based 
on the Roman Cursive and the latter on the Roman Half-Uncial is dubi- 
ous. In the new terminology proposed by Higounet, the insular minuscule 
emerges as merely one variety of the “nouvelle ecriture,” of the same 
origin as the continental “national hands.” Some early continental and 
Anglo-Saxon specimens show similarities in many details. It appears that 
further study may well support the theory of Higounet and the French 
palaeographers. Even if it is not maintained, the ideas of the older school 
must be reconsidered. 


2174. Riewald, J. G. “Some Later Elizabethan and Early Stuart Actors 
and Musicians,” pp. 33-41. New biographical information, not to be 
found in E. K. i E. Nungezer, or G. E. Bentley, about the 
actors and musicians: Robert Benfield married Marye Bugge; George 
Drew, the harper; Johann Eydtwartt; Robert Reynolds (‘Pickleherring’) 
came to the Netherlands: Robert Hubbard died of the plague in 1666; 
Richard Jones; Thomas King died by November 1599; Philip King(s)- 
man acquired a patent to translate German plays into English; Jeremy 
Kite; Robert Markham; Thomas Morley — baptismal entry of daughter; 
Richard Pytes; Thomas Robinson; Robert Shatterell— aged 21 at his 
al on March 1, 1635/6; John Shawe; Thomas Warner; John Wil- 
iams. 


2175. Bachrach, A. G. H. “A Note on the Journals of Lodewijck Huy- 
gens, Youthful Dutch Visitor to Mid-Seventeenth Century England and 
Wales,” pp. 41-49. Lodewijck Huygens, the son of Sir Constantine Huy- 
gens, visited England and Wales (December 1651-June 1652) in the 
Dutch Embassy, led by Sir Thomas Cats, (Johannes van Vliet, secretary). 
Cats was an “Arbiter morum in verse,” and van Vliet a famous philolo- 
gist and friend of Francis Junius of Leiden. Huygens wrote two journals 
(to be published for the first time, by the present author), one in French 
and one in Dutch, recording the daily events, both public and private, 
during his stay: cockfights, bear-baiting, concerts, places visited, gossip, 
and general historical information. 


2176. Gerritsen, Johan. ‘‘Stansby and Jonson Produce a Folio, a Prelim- 
inary Account,” pp. 52-55. There is no authoritative account of the first 
collected edition of an English playwright — viz. the Jonson Folio of 
1616. The contents would Sotads material written up to 1616 but omit 


some earlier work. It is uncertain when the plans for printing were be- 
gun. Stansby’s habits of printing need further investigation, and more 
internal evidence is required for establishing plans and dates of printing. 
Both Stansby i fae clearly found difficulties, for this was the first 
venture of its kind. 


—D. Wilkinson 
— J. Mulroy 
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ETC., XVII:2, Winter 1960. 


2177. Hayakawa, S. I. “Communication and the Human Community: 
II. The Great Books Idolatry and Kindred Delusions,” pp. 133-148. The 
“New Conservatives,” the promoters of the ‘Great Books,” the editors 
of the Luce publications, and other ‘‘Neo-Scholastics” long for social 
order based on abstract definition of terms. They prefer to ignore sense 
data for the sake of Platonic verbalism. 


2178. Ferguson, Malcolm M. ‘The Phoenix Nest, or Information Re- 
trieved,” pp. 149-160. Classification of information, as in library sub- 
ject indexes or technical information agencies, involves such semantic pit- 
falls as the importance of the technical context of information, the lack 
of firm boundaries of subject areas, and the individual judgment of the 
cataloger. The electronic computer, though valuable, cannot solve these. 


2179. Peters, Henry N. ‘‘Intensional Orientation in Mental Patients,” pp. 
163-172. An experiment with recent admissions to the psychiatric ward of 
a mental hospital supports the hypothesis of general semantics that the 
readiness of mentally disordered individuals to react to language sym- 
bols is stronger than their readiness to react to sensations. 


2180. Dettering, Richard. “An American Tourist in the Soviet Union: 
Some Semantic Reflections,” pp. 173-201. American tourists in Russia 
are obstructed, by their own evaluative labels, their preconceived “‘facts,” 
and their oversimplifications, from seeing and reporting accurately. A 
semantically saner approach would aid international understanding. 


2181. Smillie, David. ‘Language Development and Lineality,” PP. 203- 
208. A major problem of the child, upon entering school, is adjusting 
to the lineal pattern of written language as opposed to the merely ex- 
pressive pattern of the infant’s oral language. 


2182. Falk, Richard A. ‘Legal Language as Semantic Fog,” pp: 227- 
231. High-order abstractions in legal language produce court decisions 
with no relevance to the extensional and human facts of a case. 

— James C. Austin 


EXPLICATOR, XVIII:9, June 1960. 

2183. Behrens, Ralph. “Howells’ A Hazard of New Fortunes,” Item 52. 
The title of the novel not only reflects and parallels Shakespeare's King 
John (source of the title) but is also —— to his own times (post- 
Civil War changes in America) and to his literary efforts, oan 
hazards arising from such controversial questions as the novel dealt with). 


2184. Ryan, Alvan S. “Emerson’s ‘The American Scholar,” Item 53. 
In Emerson’s distinction between the specialist and “Man Thinking,” the 
“delegated intellect” is the narrow specialist, in contrast to “Man Think- 
ing.” The two phrases are frequently misread as equivalent. 
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2185. Waters, Leonard A. ‘‘Shelley’s ‘Stanzas Written in Dejection: 
Near Naples,’ 1-4,” Item 54. In the phrase, “purple noon,” Shelley may 
be using a classical selection of words to describe a “‘suppressed rose of 
‘purplish’ hue” brought out at high noon on a clear day. 


2186. Church, Margaret. “‘Eliot’s ‘Journey of the Magi,’’’ Item 55. Son- 
net XX in Part I of Rilke’s Sonette an Orpheus may have inspired the 
line ‘And an old white horse galloped away in the meadow.” If so, then 
the horse symbolizes ‘‘both birth in life and life in death.” But the horse 
is old, ‘‘and thus the possibility of regeneration, as with the Magi, be- 
comes uncertain.” 


2187. Bartlett, Phyllis. ‘“‘Meredith’s ‘The Old Chartist,’’’ Item 56. The 
rat that the old Chartist sees fortifies him in his resolution to meet his 
wife, daughter, and son-in-law with self-respect rather than shame. 


2188. Martin, Sister M. ‘“‘Conrad’s Typhoon,” Item 57. The comment 
about the aneroid, made at the beginning of the scene when Captain Mac- 
Whirr finds in his disordered cabin a towel in its proper place, presents 
in abstract form the source of the Captain’s strength. “His wisdom, such 
as it is, comes from seeing matter as something to be controlled by men 
who know their jobs and do them.” 


2189. Bishop, Ferman. ‘“‘Frost’s “The Wood-Pile,’” Item 58. The main 

int of the poem is the presentation of a moment of insight the speaker 
i when, seeking to personify nature in order to understand her, he 
finds the chemical process of decay the strongest similarity between man 
and nature; chemical nature can only be impersonal and detached—not 
man’s friend, or even his enemy. 


2190. Light, James F. ‘‘Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” Item 59. The 
ducks which Holden muses upon represent the existence of mysteries 
beyond explanation. Holden’s questions about where ducks go in the 
winter are ultimately his attempts to come to terms with the mysteries of 
life and death. Holden accepts life (and Phoebe), but he finds no ex- 
planation for the ducks. 


, XVIII: Index. 


2191. A checklist of explications published in 1959. 
— Robert C. Jones 


FURMAN STUDIES, VII:3, May 1960. 


2192. Crabtree, John H., Jr. “Philip Massinger’s Use of Rhetoric in The 
Roman Actor,” pp. 40-58. Many speeches in Philip Massinger’s The Ro- 
man Actor apparently followed the basic five-part outline of the classical 
Oration (exordium, narratio, confirmatio, confutatio, conclusio) as des- 
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cribed in textbooks conventionally used by Elizabethan schoolmasters. Sev- 
eral of the play’s speeches seem to be designed according to principles 
laid down by Apthonius in his Progymnasmata, which Massinger prob- 
ably knew. Several long and important scenes in The Roman Actor (I, i, ii, 
iii, iv; II, i,; Ill, i, ii; IV, i; V, i, for example) give evidence of Massin- 
ger’s having worked within the tradition of the Tenant outline. 

— William E. Morris 


GEMINI/ DIALOGUE, III:1, January 1960. 


2193. Najder, Zladislaw, and Lord David Cecil. “Joseph Conrad: A Re- 
corded Discussion,” pp. 3-9. Lord Jim is popular in Poland because its 
theme, a man retrieving his honor, is often found in romantic poetry. 
Lord Jim’s obligation to help people is the center of Conrad’s moral view 
of life. Kurtz in The Heart of Darkness deviates from honor because 
he tries to detach himself from life. Najder sees Conrad stressing duty, 
even if one cannot know the truth about life, but Cecil disagrees, point- 
ing out that in Nostromo actions do not imply moral judgements. Accord- 
ing to Najder, Conrad is not passionate in action, but does see style as 
adding its gg to virtue; from Henry James he received the idea that 
moral people are aesthetic. Cecil believes that James was a bad influence 
_ leading to artificially revealing conversation in Chance. Conrad is seek- 
ing, says Najder, for positive virtues, not the negative one of the bour- 
geoisie, and Lord Jim has the plot of a classic tragedy. 


, III:2, Spring 1960. 
2194. Wesker, Arnold. ‘The Modern Playwright,” pp. 5-7. As a play- 
wright, Wesker believes in literature for everyone, Bh despite the op- 
portunity of leisure time in Britain now, only 200,000 out of 58 million 
attend the theater. The Trade Union Movement must convince the stul- 
tified workers to take their share in national cultural life by building 
theaters and reviving the folk culture of the ranks before it is too late. 


2195. Way, Brian. “George Orwell: The Political Thinker We Might 
Have Had,” pp. 8-18. Before 1937 Orwell saw that political action should 
start from a clear picture of human nature and the actual experience of 
humiliation and distress. “Decency” is a key concept of his moral criti- 
cism, abstract schemes of Socialist improvement not being impressive to 
him. From the Civil War, in which he saw the supposedly classless Span- 
ish militias taken over by Communist agents, he became » cea He 
gained political sophistication, recognizing that the moral character of 
those in power is as important as political systems, but lost his humanity. 
His interest veered toward the analysis of language, as in Politics and 
the English Language; he sought a socialism rooted in British moral 
homespun tradition, a search that led to the old Englandism of Coming 
Up For Air, and to a detestation of Continental Socialism for accepting 
totalitarian lies. Eventually his pessimism and anti-intellectualism led him 
to assume that the total state can and will eliminate decency. 


— 
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2196. Ruthven, Greystiel. “Charles Tomlinson—An Introduction,” pp. 
30-33. Tomlinson, the author of two volumes, The Necklace and Seeing 
Is Believing, focussed his talents under Marianne Moore's direction, but 
is well developed in the British tradition of injecting image into his verse 
and using myth and declamation. ‘‘Oxen Ploughing at Fiesole,” ‘The 
Crane,” and “Reflections” show Moore’s influence, but ““Antecedents’’ con- 
jures up Pound and the om Eliot. His landscapes need a few figures to 


impress upon us their ethical implications. 


, Summer 1960. 


2197. Mills, Ralph J. Jr. “Wallace Stevens and the Poem of Earth,” pp: 
20-30. Stevens like Baudelaire and Laforgue is the metaphysical dandy, 
valuing imaginative productions as the completion of life. His work is 
rooted in everyday occurrence, eschewing the fanciful but leaning in the 
later poetry toward the mystical. Believing in the construction of ‘‘con- 
venient fictions’ he employs a body of symbols drawn from natural ob- 
jects which, through use, carry a wealth of meanings: the sun, moon, 
wind, rock, vegetation. Only through imagination and reality interacting 
can man and the physical world be transfigured, imagination being an 
image of the divine. 


2198. Aragno, Riccardo. ‘Do-It-Yourself Drama,” pp. 31-34. Look 
Back in Anger, A Taste of Honey, The Hostage, and Fings Aint Wot 
They Used The are personal experiences enacted on stage, improvised, 
not written in the usual sense. English theatre becomes dramatized docu- 
mentary, not of ground common to audience and stage, but deliberately 
uncommon experience. There is no conflict with conventional morality, 
because the calines is tolerant today, taking life without inhibitions. The 
spectator must compare his own problems with the suggested situation and 
special morality of a special minority to come up with his own “do-it- 
yourself” solution. Production gets stronger as plays get weaker in conse- 


quence. 
—R. E. Wiehe 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XIV:1, Spring 1960. 


2199. Wilson, George P. “You All,” pp. 38-54. Many quotations, from 
numerous Indo-European languages as well as from the King James Bible, 
from Shakespeare, and from English authors of all periods, support the 
correct use of the pronoun form you all. This form is used frequently 
in England and sometimes in non-Southern sections of the United States in 
addressing one person but including him and another person or persons; 
it is very infrequently, if ever, used in a precisely singular sense, even 
in the South. The stronger accent in Southern usage is upon the you, and 
the meaning is equivalent to you folks or you people. 


2200. England, Kenneth. ‘They Came Home Again: Fugitives’ Return,” 
pp. 80-89. In the spring of 1956, there was held a reunion of the ten 
members of the Fugitive group. The conversations from the four closed 
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sessions of the reunion have been reported in detail in Fugitives’ Reunion, 
edited by Rob Roy Purdy. Members of the group reminisced about the 
atmosphere which prevailed at Vanderbilt during their heyday and of 
the changes the years have brought and of the circumstances which pro- 


duced the prose and verse of the group. 
— H. Grady Hutcherson 


HUMANIST, XX:1, January-February 1960. 


2201. Paris, Bernard J. ‘Science and Art in George Eliot’s Quest for 
Values,” pp. 47-52. A Comptean positivist, George Eliot rejected tra- 
ditional Ciristianity but recognized man’s need for both belief in the 
purpose of life and a morality. In the novel, her “emotion blending with 
thought,” she deliberately revealed her conception of society as a complex 
network of interrelated organisms, in which moral responsibility is part 
of the very order of things, and in which immortality is one’s enduring 
effect on other lives. She saw religious creeds as an evolutionary product, 
rather than a cause, of the moral perceptions of men. In spite of her 
devotion to objective science, she recognized human values that can be 
discovered and sanctioned only by subjective experience. 


XX:2, March-April 1960. 

2202. Gold, Joseph. ‘The Humanism of William Faulkner,” pp- 113- 
117. On numerous occasions, Faulkner has stated his humanistic faith 
in man and man’s ability to improve himself. Contrary to some critics’ 
beliefs, his humanism is not confined to public utterances or later works, 
It appears whenever Faulkner criticizes traditions or organizations, as he 
criticizes attachment to the a and to religion in Hightower and Mc- 
Eachern, respectively, in Light in August; and it is revealed whenever he 
applauds the steels responsible single person, as young Mallison in In- 
truder In the Dust and the corporal in The Fable. Man’s miseries are 
caused only by his selfishness and materialism, Faulkner believes, as he 
shows in describing the ruin of the land in Delta Autumn. 


, XX:3, May-June 1960. 


2203. Buehrer, Edwin T. ‘‘Retracing the Liberal Tradition,” pp- 133-142. 
What the Neo-Orthodox theologians call the Judaeo-Christian tradition 
does not account for the emergence of our liberal and democratic ideals. 
Intimidated liberals should realize that they stem from a separate tradi- 
tion which had its roots in the Arian heresy and which became known in 
the New World through the dynamic dissent of 7 Williams and John 
Wise. This spirit flowered in the thought of Jefferson and Channing, 
and in the next century it incorporated insights from both Darwin and 
Dewey. Though interwoven with Judaism and Christianity, this tentative, 
intellectually curious and humanistic spirit is “‘a historic process in its 


own right.” 
— Donald M. Murray 
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INOSTRANNAJA LITERATURA (Foreign Literature), No. 2, 
February 1960. 


2204. Zhantiyeva, D. ‘‘ ‘Some Points of View’ and ‘Summing-ups’: The 
Aesthetic Views and Creative Path of Somerset Maugham,” pp. 185-192. 
Maugham’s aesthetic views reflect the influence of the pessimistic philoso- 
phy prevailing at the end of the 19th and beginning of the 20th centuries, 
and the theory that art is not called upon to educate, but should merely 
serve as a means of entertainment. These views are expounded in his 
books The Summing Up (translated into Russian in 1957), Points of 
View, and others. Maugham’s philosophy of life and his aesthetic views 
had a negative influence on his work. His most outstanding work is the 
novel Of Human Bondage (recently translated into the Russian); it gives 
a true-to-life picture of the life of his hero. 

— A. Nikoljukin 


JOHN O’LONDON'S, II:25, March 24, 1960. 


2205. Brown, Ivor. “Holmes and His Money,” p. 332. Although Sher- 
lock Holmes claimed to charge for his services on a fixed scale, except 
when he remitted altogether, the scale is never made clear, and the few 
references to money, together with considerations of Holmes'’s living costs, 
raise interesting questions. 


, 11:27, April 7, 1960. 


2206. “Gilbert Murray's Reminiscences: 1. Oxford Eccentrics,”” pp. 404- 
405. The first in a series of weekly installments of Murray's previously 
unpublished reminiscences consists of dialogues between J. A. K. Thom- 
son and Murray, about the habits of the Oxford dons, Robinson Ellis, 
Spooner, and Bellamy. 


, 11:28, April 14, 1960. 
2207. “Gilbert Murray’s Reminiscences: 2. Literary Giants,” pp. 427-428. 
The dialogue concerns primarily H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw. 

, 11:29, April 21, 1960. 
2208. “Gilbert Murray's Reminiscences: 3. Shaw's Shortcomings,” p. 464. 


, 11:30, April 28, 1960. 


2209. “Gilbert Murray's Reminiscences: 4. Prophetess of Unreason,” p. 
491. The discussion concerns Jane Harrison. 


, 11:31, May 5, 1960. 


2210. “Gilbert Murray’s Reminiscences: 5. Milking the Bull,” p. 524. 
The title refers to a comment by A. E. Housman on T. S. Eliot. The in- 
stallment contains anecdotes about Housman and Robert Bridges. 
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, 11:32, May 12, 1960. 
2211. “Gilbert Murray’s Reminiscences: 6. The Problem of Style,” pp. 
a 560. The discussion touches mainly on Buffon, Carlyle, and 
Ruskin. 


2212. Campion, Sidney R. “A Suppressed Masterpiece,” p. 562. An 
account of the original publication of Lady Chatterley’s Lover and opin- 
ions on the book an . B. Priestley, Laurence Housman, Osbert Sitwell, 
Dodie Smith, Gilbert Frankau, Ethel Mannin, Richard Aldington, Clem- 
ence Dane, Charles Duff, and Bernard Shaw. 


, 11:33, May 19, 1960. 
2213. “Gilbert Murray’s Reminiscences: 7. Kings, Poets and Americana,” 
P. 591. The general question is, “Whom do you consider the most 
earned man?” 


2214. Sussex, Elizabeth. ‘“The Poet behind Ben-Hur,” p. 604. Christo- 
pher Fry's contribution to the film, originally to have been confined to 
the ending, but finally extended throughout, was maintaining the physi- 
cal excitement in spiritual terms; with this challenge, he was “already 
familiar and magnificently capable of dealing.” 


, 11:34, May 26, 1960. 


2215. “Gilbert Murray's Reminiscences: 8. History Is Bunk,” p. 623. 
The dialogue concerns the interpretation of history. 


, 11:39, June 30, 1960. 
2216. Bramley, J. A. “Walter Scott Today,” p. 785. Scott’s ability to 
reveal human character through : page is unrivalled among novelists. His 
books dealing with the Scotland of the 18th century show him to be 
a realistic writer.” 


, IlI:1, July 7, 1960. 
2217. Bode, Carl. “The Changing Face of American Poetry,” p. 14. The 
recent indications of a shift in taste in American poetry and criticism 
tend to make American poetry “in several important ways, . . . resemble 


current British 
poetry — Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERARY HISTORY [ELH], XXVII:1, 
March 1960. 

2218. Woodhouse, A. S. P. “Spenser, Nature and Grace: Mr. Gang’s 

Mode of Argument Reviewed,” pp. 1-15. Theodor Gang (ELH, XXVI, 

1-20) misrepresents Woodhouse's position in “Nature and Grace in the 

Faerie Queen” (ELH, XVI, 194-228). In distinguishing between nature 
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and grace, and more particularly between the natural man and man re- 
deemed by God's grace, Woodhouse was not talking about particular 


theological doctrines or about “one grand antinomy,” to which all Chris- 
tian doctrines must be reducible. Rather he was establishing “an intellec- 
tual frame of reference.” Gang fails in his attempt to demonstrate that 
the distinction between grace and nature is of no importance in interpret- 
ing the Faerie Queen. 


2219. Stein, Arnold. ‘Donne and the 1920's: A Problem in Historical 
Consciousness,” pp. 16-29. The influence of Donne on the 1920's in- 
volves the modern historical consciousness “‘not only of the pastness of 
the past but of its presence.” The 1920’s found in Donne a kindred spirit 
who expressed frank interest in the body and in sexual love, who recon- 
ciled “the counter claims of body and spirit,” and who, like Freud, dem- 
onstrated the ‘irrationality as well as the rationality of the human mind.” 
Donne was able to satisfy modern tastes for medieval thought and moral 
theology. Moreover, the themes of Eliot, Mann, and Hemingway—self- 
division, love, time, death and sickness—were Donne’s themes too. 


2220. Cross, Gustav. “Marston, Montaigne, and Morality: The Dutch 
Courtezan Reconsidered,” pp. 30-43. “Taking his cue from Montaigne, 
Marston gives us in The Dutch Courtezan the fullest and frankest . . . 
study of sexual psychology to be found anywhere in the drama of his 

riod.” Here ‘“‘we have a dramatisation of Montaigne’s position in his 
inal Epicurean period, a position strangely allied to Freud’s, in which 
the whole world revolves about . . . lust or love... . The play is 
clearly a morality based on the conflict between lust and love, between 
love for a courtezan and love for a friend in terms of the opposition of 
Stoic [Malheureux} and anti-Stoic [Freevill}.” 


2221. Hart, Francis R. “Boswell and the Romantics: A Chapter in the 
History of Biographical Theory,” PP. 44-65. “The age of personality” 
can be fully understood only through its biographical theory, which can 
be interpreted only in terms of Boswell’s influence and popularity. Scepti- 
cism concerning “the biographer’s pretension to science . . . strengthened 
his claims to the imaginative freedom of the artist.” Since documents and 
records “‘had no intrinsic reliability, the biographer-historian was free . . . 
to adapt them.’’ Boswell’s example led to expressionism. Primary stress 
was placed on the personality of the memoirist. Thus Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Lockhart criticize Croker’s edition (1831) for siometien to supple- 
ment Boswell. For the Romantic age, Boswell symbolizes dramatic, sympa- 
thetic biography. 


2222. Lauter, Paul. ‘“Truth and Nature: Emerson’s Use of Two Complex 
Words,” pp. 66-85. In a study of Emersonian semantics our concern must 
be not only with what words mean but with how they act to convey in- 
— Systematic definition is never Emerson’s goal. The various senses 
of truth and of nature are compounded and confused. ‘“Emerson’s ma- 
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nipulation of language ranges from simple expansion of a word's . . 
reference, through development of new meanings, to complex adjustment 
of the relationships among various potential senses of a single word.” 
In rejecting logic for ambiguity, Emerson communicates through the 
devices of the poet, who approaches truth through indirection. 

— Lawrence H. Maddock 


LONDON MAGAZINE, VII:7, July 1960. 


2223. Cowley, Malcolm. “Sherwood Anderson’s Epiphanies,” pp. 61-66. 
Anderson was the only American story teller of his generation to leave 
his mark on the style and vision of the generation that followed; he did 
so “‘by finding new depths or breadths of feeling in everyday American 
life.” His moments of vision are what Joyce called ‘epiphanies’; they are 
“moments at which a character, a landscape, or a personal relation stands 
forth in its essential nature or ‘whatness’, with its past and future revealed 


as if by a flash of lightning.” 
— Robert R. Yackshaw 


MELVILLE SOCIETY NEWSLETTER, XV:4, Winter 1960. 


2224. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “The National Era Review of White Jacket,” 
n.p. The National Era published a notice of Melville's White Jacket on 
April 25, 1850. This abolitionist publication praised White Jacket for 
“exhibiting the condition of our navy’ and suggested that “the book 
should be placed in the hands of every member of Congress.” This com- 
ment, together with the fact that the work reviewed immediately before 
White Jacket in this issue of the journal had been so distributed, may have 

iven rise to Rear-Admiral Samuel R. Franklin’s assertion that each mem- 


rt of Congress had received a copy of Melville’s work. 
—N. A. Ault 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XII:1, Winter 1959-60. 
2225. Boyd, George W. “What is ‘Metaphysical’ Poetry?,” pp. 13-21. 
From Dryden to Dr. Johnson the term re es poetry” was one of 
censure. Johnson objected particularly to the forcing together of dissimilar 
elements; 19th-century critics deviated little from Dr. Johnson’s views. Re- 
interpretation of Donne and of metaphysical poetry in the 20th century 
began with Grierson and Eliot, both of whom were impressed by “the 
peculiar blend of passion and thought,” and their reinterpretation of 
metaphysical poetry was further systematized by George Williamson. Des- 
pite much lively discussion in the last decade of the metaphysical mode of 
etry, the Griersca-Eliot-Williamson definition and delineation remain 
basically unmodified. 


2226. Ridge, George Ross, and Davy S. “A Bird and a Motto: Source 
for ‘Benito Cereno,’” pp. 22-29. “The case for proposing The Rime of 
the Ancient Mariner as a source for Benito Cereno is of course circum- 
stantial.” Melville was familiar with the poems of Coleridge; he owned 
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a copy of Biographia Literaria, and he referred specifically to The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner in Moby Dick. The Melville story and the Cole- 
ridge both utilize cosmic love pr. ene theme, both include back- 
ground materials from accounts of a voyages, both use as protagonists 
characters similar in appearance and behavior, both follow a thematic 
development from the world of reality into the supernatural and back, and 
each uses a unifying symbol—in the , the albatross, and in the 
story, the motto Seguid vuestro jefe, referring to the murdered man. 


2227. Ward, J. A. “Henry James’s America: Versions of Oppression,” 
p. 30-44. In much of James’s work, America is a land of innocence, an 
innocence fostered by the absence of a complicated, traditional social or- 
ganization. But “there is also the America of oppression in James's 
work.” For some, like the Wentworths in The Europeans, the oppression 
is self-inflicted through their own narrow moral code; for others, like 
Verena Tarrant in The Bostonians, the oppression is applied from without. 
American provincialism is frequently accompanied Z vulgarity, which 
in James’s work is primarily an American trait. Both ‘“‘vulgarity and im- 
mortality stem from the same source, a fundamental blindness to all 
but the grossest values.” In James’s fiction, evil in American life arises 

out of “prohibition and restraint” rather than out of any aggressive act. 
— H. Grady Hutcherson 


MONTH, CCX, July 1960. 

2228. Stanford, Derek. “Dame Edith Sitwell and the Transatlantic 
Muse,” pp. 13-21. In two anthologies, The American Genius (1951) 
and The Atlantic Book of British and American Verse (1959), Dame 
Edith Sitwell has defended the romantic viewpoint, the main marks of 
which are intensity and identity or individuation, and which conceives of 
poetic form organically, in Anglo-American verse. 


, CCX, August 1960. 


2229. Devlin, Christopher. “Christopher Smart and the Seven Pillars,” 
pp. 86-98. The puzzling seven pillars of wisdom in Smart’s “A Song 
to David” can be explained by clues taken from other writings by Smart. 
In all seven cases hese is some connection in Smart’s mind “between 
the day of creation and some aspect or appearance of the Redeemer. In 
every case except one (sigma) it shows how the connection could be sym- 
bolized by the Greek letter or number in question.” 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, No. 4, July-August 1960. 


2230. Falck, Colin. “City of the Disinherited,” pp. 66-68. Lawrence 
Durrell’s statement about his Alexandria Quartet, that it “‘is an investiga- 
tion of modern love,” is the best account of it. The structural use of three 
dimensions of space and one of time is less essential to the form than the 
ceaseless shifting of viewpoints and appearances, expressed in “brilliantly 
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overloaded poetic language.” Durrell’s characters, like those of D. H. 
Lawrence, are adrift from social contexts and determinants; their absence 


of community or social reality is reflected in the form of the Quartet. 
— Sarah Youngblood 


NEW REPUBLIC, CXLII:6, February 8, 1960. 


2231. Schwartz, Delmore. “Ezra Pound and History,” pp. 17-19. Pub- 
lication of Pound’s latest cantos (Thrones de los Cantares, Cantos 96-109) 
reveals in the author no development in technique or in thought, particu- 
larly about history. Pound continues to confuse inspiration with self- 
indulgence and childishness. Criticism of Pound’s work has often been 
influenced to his disadvantage by extra-literary considerations, ideological 
and personal, even among his admirers. Pound’s anti-humanism stems 
in part from a frustrated love of mankind. 


, CXLII:7, February 16, 1960. 


2232. Cowley, Malcolm. “‘Anderson’s Lost Days of Innocence,” pp. 16- 
18. Sherwood Anderson, the only writer of his generation to have per- 
vasive influence on rising writers, supplied those writers with ‘new 
depths or breadths of feeling in everyday American life.’’ Anderson’s 
work benefits and suffers from the fact that he was capable of transitory 
moments of acute and sensitive perception, which, however, fused into 
no continuity. Anderson’s best book, Winesburg, Ohio, projects small- 
town characters emotionally crippled by their inability to communicate 
their own depths of feeling. It is less a work of pessimism and morbidity 
than one which celebrates the lost days of good will and innocence. 


, CXLII:16, April 18, 1960. 


2233. Straight, Michael. ‘‘Conrad—The Hollow Center,” pp. 15-17. 
Joseph Conrad was a writer whose subject matter and attitudes derived to 
a remarkable extent from the bizarre circumstances of his own life, a 
fact reinforced by Joseph Baines’s Joseph Conrad: A Critical Biography. 
Conrad’s central theme, the isolation of the individual, reflects his own 
isolation from family, national, and cultural ties. Although much brilliant 
criticism of Conrad has been produced, much remains to be done: e.g., ex- 
planation of the cause of Conrad’s monotonous recourse to death for his 
major characters. 


, CXLII:19, May 9, 1960. 


2234. Smith, William J. “The Moon or MIT: New Children’s Books,” 
pp. 25-26. Although 1959 saw the publication of a record number of 
children’s books, this fact is less an indication of a resurgent juvenile 
literacy than of publisher merchandising initiative. Generally the books 
are of poor quality, inferior to work of earlier writers in the genre. A 
notable development is the launching of the Looking Glass Library, 
reprints of os juveniles. 
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, CXLIII:6, August 8, 1960. 


2235. Moore, James Benedict. “The Sources of ‘Elmer Gantry,’’’ pp. 
17-18. Lewis’s title character bears striking resemblances in successive 
stages of his career to two divines prominent at the time of the book’s 
publication: Dr. William L. (“Big Bill’) Stidger, a Kansas City Metho- 
dist, and Dr. John Roach Stratton, a New York Baptist. Clergymen, in- 
cluding Stidger, expressed strong resentment of the book, and much of 
the reviewing was undiscerning and unfair. Lewis, less an atheist than he 
professed, was disturbed by the response to the book, particularly that of 


the church. 
— Hubert W. Smith 


NEW STATESMAN AND NATION, LIX, February 20, 1960. 


2236. Briggs, Asa. ‘The Century's Good Game,” PP. 258, 260. Dickens, 
as shown in his speeches edited by K. J. Fielding, addressed his hearers in 
installments, much as his novels were composed. He presented himself 
consistently as a man of good will appealing to others of good will in 
support i public health, adult education, freedom of the press, adminis- 
trative reform and concern for the arts. Apathy, not opposition, was what 
he was countering, holding to a belief that private wisdom and success 
in doing good might be contrasted with public folly. His benevolence 
was divorced from politics, and the phrase “neutral ground” occurring 
err shows an attempt to merge class hostility into the general wel- 
are. 


, LIX, March 12, 1960. 


2237. Hall, Donald. “The Cantos in England,” p. 368. Pound made 
modern poetry, for Eliot developed and argued Pound’s insights. The 
“Thrones” part of the Cantos has been accorded condescension or un- 
critical mapet in American reviews or ignored by English mass provin- 
cialism, which has never abandoned the Georgian mood. When Pound, 
living in London, applied close critical standards to literature, he offended 
English writers. English criticism, the victim of a class structure, sees 
Pound as either vulgar or pretentiously cosmopolitan. His old-fashioned 
attachment to politics based on monetary issues shows up in ‘Thrones’ 
but Canto 106, in which Pound speaks in his own person, is one of the 
finest achievements of the Cantos. 


, LIX, April 2, 1960. 


2238. Pritchett, V. S. “Irish Oblomov,” p. 489. Flighty old age and 
the wrangle about personal identity are Samuel Beckett’s themes. Molloy’s 
life has the quality of fairy tale or inverted idyll, coming forth in com- 
pulsive speech. Malone, who may be an aspect of Molloy, has his senses 
slowly dying, as he indulges in speculation about the tedium of life. The 
novel which this creature produces is almost unconscious. Beckett makes 
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a negative protest against a world going to the slaughterhouse. He is a 
modern Oblomov, enclosed in his own private fantasy, exemplifying in 
his imagination Irish cruelty and self-destructiveness. His verbosity looks 
like large footnotes to a theme not formulated. 


, LIX, April 9, 1960. 


2239. Alvarez, A. “Playing Possum,” (rev. art. Invisible Poet: T. S. 
Eliot, Hugh Kenner) p. 531. Granting that Eliot as a witty aesthetic 
voice is at home with every literary inflection, it is hard to accept Kenner’s 
assertion that his newer styles are merely parody. Certainly the essays on 
Marvell and the Metaphysicals were not parodies of official literary dis- 
cussion nor is Burnt Norton a poetic parody. 


, LIX, April 16, 1960. 


2240. Pritchett, V. S. ‘The Green Crow,” p- 560. Sean O’Casey’s 
fanaticism shows integrity, not merely professional rancor against his 
enemies. He was embittered after Yeats’s refusal of The Silver Tassie for 
the Abbey Theatre, but his second act blends expressionism and symbolism 
woodenly and he was unsuited for these techniques. He was a proletarian 
writer before his time, but his Dubliners could have used more natural- 
ism and less street-corner salvation in their makeup. After The Plow and 
the Stars, a tragi-comedy like his other plays, he unfortunately was in- 
fluenced by the Expressionists. O’Casey is best when he does not experi- 
ment or make the mistake of mixing symbolism and realism. The popular 
Elizabethan language of Ireland leads too easily to linquistic facility on his 
part, and consequent overloading of speech in his plays. 


, LIX, April 23, 1960. 


2241. Raine, Kathleen. ‘The Journey from Eden,” pp. 595-596. Edwin 
Muir fully = a handful of themes, seeking with imagery from 
Orkney, the Glasgow slums, and Central European war landscape to un- 
cover the permanent nature of things, transcending the personal in his 
own Anima Mundi or World of Ideas. He fails with his archetypal pat- 
terns in ‘““The Ballad of the Soul” and ‘The Ballad of the Flood,” but 
did succeed in wedding them to a real existence, making the fabled 
Eden into a realm of exile. His vision, “terrific, sad, and simple,” is 
especially marked in ‘‘The Brothers,’’ in which story and fable, individual 
imagination and racial vision, are synthesized, going back in time to 
mythical beginnings: Troy, Prometheus, Eden, the Flood, the Tree. 


, LIX, May 14, 1960. 


2242. Smith, Janet A. “The End of the Old Dominion,” pp. 718-719. 
The Fathers of Allen Tate has affinities with Waverley in the span of ac- 
tion between the actual time and the supposed writing of the story, both 
authors being realists, writing about the last days of an order, and both 
placing honor above personal advancement or hospitality above wealth. 
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Into the Buchans’s settled tradition breaks Posey’s violent individualism, 
for the family myth gives dignity and style to life but cannot teach men 
to live. The narrator, Lacy Buchan, reflects Tate’s essays on the nature of 
tradition and the illusion of a good life apart from the political order. The 
symbolism of the novel recalls his poems “Emblem,” “Aeneas at Wash- 
ington,” and ‘Ode to the Confederate Dead.” 


, LIX, June 4, 1960. 


2243. Alvarez, A. “The Difficulty of Being South African,” pp. 827-828. 
Dan Jacobson writes solidly about the world of South Africa, whereas 
Faulkner, dealing with the same issues, treats race as though it were class 
or a cipher for good and evil. Whereas Faulkner makes Jos Christmas 
brood over his mixed blood and degrade himself, in a smokescreen of 
neurosis, Jacobson squarely faces the moral issues in showing the marriage 
of Kenneth Makeer and Isabel Liston: first an escape in which Kenneth, 
a light-skinned, colored intellectual, tries to deny his color by living in 
England with Isabel, a white woman, then an admission of political 
responsibility in their act by a return to South Africa and prison, for 
violating the Apartheid laws. Faulkner has never made convincing the 
step from private obligation to public responsibility. Faulkner is a South- 
ern son, member of the racial aristocracy, without the guilty sense of 
identification with Negroes and coloreds of Jacobson, a Jewish South- 
African. 


, LIX, June 11, 1960. 


2244. Pritchett, V. S. ‘“Babcockism,” pp. 863-864. If we turn from criti- 
cism to the novels of Henry James we find that he meant the irrepres- 
sible, bubbling, and delighting activity of imagination to amuse the reader. 
His extreme self-consciousness was not critical but creative excess. The 

uestion of accepting — is raised by Clarissa even before George 

liot takes up the problem. Two types exist in James’s comedy: the free 
and the fixed, who ne conventions of society. In The Europeans the 
Baroness is conventional yet disturbing to Puritanism since she coquets. 
These people who “live” free are defeated by passivity, failure, or fear 
of committal. As James saw “Life,” it is devitalized and transcendental, 
and his comedy shows a desperate need to fill the emptiness between ac- 
tual experience and an idealistic rationalization. Babcock in The American 
is one example of comic character in this mode. 


, LIX, June 18, 1960. 


2245. Mayne, Richard. “Sea and Sardinia Revisited,” pp. 899-900. 
Though Lawrence’s The Sea and Sardinia reads like hasty jottings, it is 
no simple travel book and Aldington says that it was written over six 
weeks after the trip was taken. Its pages are waspish about Italians, but 
gtadually one senses the shock of meeting the past, a deeper penetration 
into consciousness which such an experience abroad brings, the realization 
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of an insufficiency in one’s experience, and a return to the present circum- 
stances with greater understanding. There is a multi-level perception 
which makes the book much more controlled than Eliot was willing to 
allow. 


2246. Allen, Walter. ‘“Bucolic Moralities,’ (rev. art. T. F. Powys, H. 
Coombes) pp. 901-902. Dylan Thomas spoke of Powys’s “contrived bu- 
colic morality.” Coombes is unpersuasive about the quality of Powys’s 
cynicism and violence: the pessimism of Bunyan and Conrad to which 
he compares them is a quality iy greg by the texture of the utterance, 
but Powys’s artfulness is turned by his style into prettiness and intoler- 
able archness. His obsession with death is sentimental and his bawdiness 
is really prurience. Mr. Weston’s Good Wine overcomes his restrictions. 


2247. Hoggart, Richard. “The Charismatic Curate,” p. 911. Kilvert’s 
diary creates a sense of firm identity between place and continuing genera- 
tions in the 70’s. It shows that old society lived up to its ideas of char- 
ity, as we tend to forget nowadays, and it slows down the world into 
clear details of speech, movement, and nature, often lost to us today. 
Kilvert saw the world under the loving shadow of God, as a wonderful 
thing, his thought recalling Hopkins’s and Vaughan’s attitudes. Though 
charismatic, he could be shrewd and dry, or piercing with an occasional 
image. Love-starved, he fell excitedly for all sorts of women, even act- 
ing as a Peeping Tom on occasion. His honesty in reporting experience, 
however, made him a strong depicter of rural personalities. 


, LIX, June 25, 1960. 


2248. Pritchett, V. S. ‘“The Bored Barbarians,” pe. 947-948. Anthony 
Powell displays the masculine tradition in comedy: intelligent, prosaic, 
sane, egocentric, as it is found in Wells, Austen, or Fielding. Powell’s 
characters are hard-headed, gifted, snobbishly appreciative of others’ dis- 
asters. He presents escapades in the dubious world of art and its hangers- 
on, applying to situations a sententious irony that is appalling to the 
reader by its very judiciousness. He has set comic scenes such as String- 
ham’s mockery of Mackintosh’s nagging wife. Casanova’s Chinese Res- 
taurant, a roman fleuve, reads lige a gossip column, and it demonstrates 
Powell’s melancholy and ability to create epigrams, withering but not 
demolishing in their effect. 

—R. E. Wiehe 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, July 10, 1960. 


2249. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The hardcover 
book is doomed by the paperback sooner in the United States than in 
England because of higher costs of production and distribution here, 
more personal income in - y spent on books, and the greater com- 
petence and knowledge of 


e English bookseller. 
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2250. Hall, Donald. ‘‘England Revisited: A Report on Its Literary Cli- 
mate,” pp. 4, 29. The literary climate in Sagued today is associated 
with social climbing. It is the kind of climate in which “‘it is sophisticated 
to show moral disapproval of Lolita,” the kind in which, it seems, the 
attitudes are provincial and restricted — where only regional poetry or 
only poetry “that comes exclusively from daily situations and emotions” 
can be approved. 


, July 17, 1960. 


2251. Baker, Carlos. “Query: What Are Critics Good For?” pp. 1, 14, 
18. The whole social duty of the critic is to preserve the literary heritage 
and to find the use and beauty of the new. He must destroy the 
meretricious and determine what is worth keeping. He must go beyond 
the artist’s job of illuminating human experience—he must “illuminate 
the artist's illumination”— and he must be fair in his criticism. 


, July 24, 1960. 


2252. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Edmund Gosse’s 
Father and Son is one of the most interesting books published in this 
century. It is unrivaled as a frank and revealing study of the clash of 
two opposed temperaments, a probing account of a conflict between 
father and son. Aside from the universality of theme, for Americans it 
should have a special appeal in its vivid emphasis of the “encumbering 
part of the inheritance fegueathed us by the Puritans.” A most moving 
account of man’s struggle for independence of spirit and intellect emerges 
from the conflict in the book. 


, July 31, 1960. 


2253. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Like Sinclair 
Lewis, John Marquand loved the things he satirized. Lewis and Mar- 
quand were the two most penetrating writers dealing with the social 
structure of their time, and what was best in them stemmed from an irri- 
tation under which lay deep affection. Marquand wrote the best novels 
we have about a certain segment of society, and he revitalized a region 
which for many years had no adequate interpreter. What held him was 
the theme of frustration in the locale and people he knew best. Though 
a interested in men-women relationships, he gave little more than 
surface attention to them in his work. His style had a mesmerizing 
effect on the reader. 


, August 7, 1960. 


2254. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The recent de- 
bate between Marya Mannes and Tennessee Williams in The New York 
Times Magazine concerned with the “snake pit” aspect in contemporary 
theater contains weaknesses on both sides. To extend the argument to 
writing in general: writers should probe deeply into our emotional ills, 
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should consider all human conduct, should use all resources of language. 
But if they do no more, they are doing only half their job. Besides exam- 
ining and detailing his depravity, writers must help man regain spiritual 
heights. 


2255. Gessner, Robert. “The Film: A Source of New Vitality for the 
Novel,” pp. 4, 20, 21. The art of fiction has been affected by three 
concepts so closely identified with movies that they can be called cine- 
matic: (1) the sharper visualization of description and narration at sur- 
face levels (notable in Hemingway); (2) a growing manipulation of 
time and space through flashbacks and crosscuts a ga by such 
writers as John Marquand and Dos Passos and more freely manipulated 
by Faulkner); and (3) the presentation of a clearer view of thought and 
emotion on the deeper levels (seen in Camus, Claude Mauriac, and 
Nathalie Sarraute). All these novelists using cinematic concepts owe a 
debt to Joyce, the “legitimate father of the cinematic novel.” The cinema 
has given the novel new vitality, and the cinematic novel is still in its 
infancy. 


, August 14, 1960. 


2256. Adams, J. Donald. ‘Speaking of Books,” p. 2. In a speech on 
“Oratory and Literature’ Dr. Arthur M. Ramsey, Archbishop of York, 
stated that the spoken word can be literature if the orator’s | pryay.. 
does not obscure the value of the words in their own right and if he has 
a feeling for the eye’s appreciation of words on paper. A speech can be 
great literature if it ‘voices worthily, in the midst of a particular situa- 
tion, either the inner meaning of a long tradition or some timeless fact 
of experience or conscience.”” He singles out John Bright, Edmund Burke, 
and Winston Churchill as British = whose speeches are literature. 
Franklin, Lincoln, and T. Roosevelt are speakers of high readability. 


, August 21, 1960. 
2257. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. John Buchan — 
short-story writer, historian, and biographer of eminence — achieved his 
literary fame, despite a life crowded with non-literary arctivities, because 
of shrewdness, an iron will, a sense of life as adventure, a great self 
discipline, a completely integrated personality. The man and his work 
are equally worthy. 


, August 28, 1960. 


2258. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” P 2. We have forgotten 
that the Georgians were revolutionary poets and have chosen to forget 


that they wrote some memorable poetry. Few of them fulfilled them- 
selves — their only survivor who did is Robert Frost. But they did en- 
large the themes of poetry and were concerned with truth, and loved 
life. And some of them achieved music, eloquence, and truth. Notable 
are Rupert Brooke and Edward Thomas. 


= 
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2259. Spender, Stephen. “Literary London: A Tight Little Isle,” pp. 1, 
22, 23. Literary London is ‘‘a place where writers know each other.” 
Literary success is getting to be a member of the ‘‘club” and to know the 
le one wants to know. Among other evils and goods, the “‘club’’ at- 
titude leads to obliviousness of a public outside the “club,” a telling 
freely of stories about each other, and a wide discrepancy between mem- 
bers’ privately spoken and publicly expressed views. The literary climate 
brought on by the “club” attitude resembles a conspiracy, and its danger 
lies in forming a society where standards become social rather than liter- 
ary, maintained by general agreement about the amount of literary and 
general education a writer should show in his writing. Hope of counter- 
acting this conspiracy rests with “insiders” who do not denounce but who 

have some strong resistant characteristics. 
—M. F. Orth 


NONPLUS, No. 2, Winter 1960. 


2260. de Vere White, Terence. ‘The Yelverton Case,” pp. 55-63. The 
ublic acclaim that came to Theresa Longworth in Great Britain and 
eland from her suit against the Hon. William C. Yelverton, Viscount 

of Avonmore, to whom she claimed to be married, prompted her to tour 
the United States and then publish in 1865 a cr:tical account of this coun- 
try in a two-volume memoir of her travels. She met Brigham Young, 
who resembled “the late Lord Derby,” and was more impressed by the 
modest life of the Mormons than by New York society. 


, No. 3, Summer 1960. 


2261. Kain, Richard M. “An American looks at Barrington’s ‘Sketches,’ ” 
pp. 69-75. As a recorder of his age Sir Jonah Barrington is comparable to 
Franklin. His Personal Sketches of His Own Times (1827) memorably 
portrays the more vivid a of 18th-century Dublin, and _re- 
captures the atmosphere of “‘well-bred, witty and cordial vinous convivial- 
ity” of the privileged Anglo-Irish Ascendancy class. The serious value of 
his sketches derives mainly from his intimate portraits of Gratton and 
Curran, his unerring eye for a good story, his disarming frankness akin 
to that of Boswell, and his relish for personality. 

— Michael J. O'Neill 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE, VIII:1, July 1960. 


2262. Mason, Wilton. ‘“The Music of the Waldensians in Valdese, 
North Carolina,” pp. 1-6. Descendants of the original Waldensian set- 
tlers in Valdese, North Carolina, still preserve their trilingual speech and 
especially their folk music and hymns. 


2263. Deyo, Ruth Howland. ‘Midsummer Eve in Carteret County,” pp. 
29-30. Midsummer Eve rites were practiced by girls as recently as a gen- 
eration ago in Morehead City, North Carolina. 


— Richard L. Capwell 


—_] 
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NORTH DAKOTA QUARTERLY, XXVIII:2, Spring 1960. 


2264. Spivack, Charlotte. “Macbeth and Dante’s Inferno,” pp. 50-52. 
Read in the light of the Inferno, Macbeth “reveals the striking continuity 
of the medieval Christian heritage.’ Throughout the play Shakespeare 
makes repeated use of “the dual Dantesque theme of the equivocal nature 
of evil and its double-dealing consequences.” 

— John J. McAleer 


NOTES AND QUERIES, VII:8, August 1960. 

2265. De Beer, E. S. “John Evelyn: Mr. W. G. Hiscock’s Account of 
Him,” pp. 284-286 (concluded). Hiscock’s tendency to read personal 
references into devotional language is objectionable; various defects are 
discernible in his view of the Evelyn-Mrs. Godolphin friendship. Al- 
though some of Evelyn’s work — the “de Vita Propria” and the “Kalen- 
darium” — “were probably written for his descendants,” Evelyn generally 
bi _ write for posterity. He did not expect the Diary ever to be pub- 
ished. 


2266. Withycombe, E. G. “‘N.’ and ‘M.’ in the Book of Common 
Prayer,” pp. 286-288. To the much-controverted question why these 
initials were (and are) used, several proposals have been advanced: the 
“M.” is in error for a double ‘‘N,” and “‘N.” or “N.N.” means “Nomen” 
or ‘Nomina’; the names stand for “Nicholas” or “Mary,” typical names 
of male and female; as the middle letters of the alphabet they represent 
indefinite names; they represent feminine and masculine endings in He- 
brew (untrue); they represent mas or maritus and nupta. Actually, the 
formula “‘N. or M.” (used uniquely in the answer to the first question in 
the Catechism) — represents a misreading of the printer's Ms copy 
in 1553, in which the word Nomen was carelessly written, in full or in ab- 
breviation or contraction. Later versions have simply reproduced the 


error. 


2267. Illo, John. “ ‘Lord Bacon’ in the Eighteenth Century,” p. 288. 
The statement by Fowler (Dictionary of Modern English Usage) that the 
term “Lord Bacon” is a ‘mixture’ should be com Teclemed by the fact 
that eighteenth-century writers such as Pope and Addison used it. This 
“erroneous combination” seems to have been common in this age. 


2268. Novak, Maximillian E. ‘Defoe and the Machine Smashers,” pp. 
288-290. The economic historian, picturing Defoe as basically conserva- 
tive and opposed to labor-saving inventions which would cause unemploy- 
ment, ie us a truer picture of him than do his recent literary biograph- 
ers and critics, who stress his supposedly progressive mind and nature. 


2269. Andrews, J. H. “Defoe’s Tour and Macky’s Journey,” pp. 290- 
292. Defoe’s Tour through the Whole Island of Great Britain, an attempt 
to capitalize on John Macky’s recent Journey through England in Familiar 
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Letters, shows a heavy debt to Macky, largely in minor details of topo- 
gtaphy. Defoe appeared to be correcting Macky; actually he produced 
only “an imaginative paraphrase of the Journey’ and added vague or false 
data of his own. He probably drew so heavily upon Macky to conceal 
the outdated nature of his own travels, more than a decade earlier. 


2270. Wilkins, A. N. ‘Pope and ‘Appius,’” pp. 292-294. Because Ap- 
pius in John Dennis’s play Appius and Virginia was himself wrathful and 
overly sensitive to criticism, es added a level of meaning to the passage 
in the Essay on Criticism by substituting Appius for Dennis. Pope's read- 
ers would have associated Appius with Dennis not only because Dennis 
wrote the play in which Appius occurs, but because they would have rec- 
ognized a parallel of character between the playwright-critic and his crea- 
tion. Echoes of Dennis’s phrasings (flamboyant references to Hell, Fur- 
ies, etc.) occur in Pope’s Narrative of Dr. Robert Norris, which satirizes 
Dennis. 


2271. Tillotson, Geoffrey. ‘Pope and Boileau,” p. 294. In //. 23ff of 
the Imitation of Horace (Epistle I, i) wherein Pope disclaims adherence 
to any system of thought, he seems to be echoing Boileau’s sixth satire, 
which ends, “Je me loge ou je puis, et comme il plaist a Dieu.” 


2272. Tucker, Susie I. “Some Notes on James Hervey,” pp. 294-295. 
Several words and phrases from Hervey’s Meditations — goutified, Lil- 
liputian, savourily, serve to, spring, detachment, escort, cover, retreat, 
quomodeity — represent usages preceding the earliest shown in OED or 
show “other points of interest.” 


2273. Johnston, Arthur. ‘‘Fielding, Hearne, and Merry-Andrews,” pp. 
295-297. In tracing the ancestry of his hero (Joseph Andrews, Chap. 2), 
Fielding may have , Aa satirizing the antiquary Thomas Hearne, who had 
conjectured a derivation of the term Merry-Andrews from the 16th- 
century Andrew Borde. Various links — e.g. Hearne’s tendency to include 
irrelevant material (such as that on Borde), Borde’s use of a learned 
word plus a remarkable and lengthy explication, and his tendency to use 
byt words” — join Fielding’s novel with Hearne and Hearne’s account 
of Borde. 


2274. McCombie, F. “Count Fathom and El Buscén,” pp. 297-299. Sim- 
ilarities “in aim and outline . . . technique and situation” suggest that 
Smollett’s Ferdinand Count Fathom was indebted to Quevedo’s La Vida 
Del Buscén. 


2275. Knapp, Lewis M. ‘Another Letter from Smollett to Dr. William 
Hunter,” pp. 299-300. A hitherto unpublished letter of 1763 written 
from iedcaes shows Smollett concerned with the poor state of his 
health (a hard cold) and the confiscation (for examination) of his 
books, which he fears he may not get back despite the interposition of the 
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British ambassador. He is pleased with Boulogne (the lower Town espe- 
cially), but has decided to visit Nice, where the climate is milder and the 


prices lower. 


2276. Spector, Robert Donald. ‘‘Attacks on the Critical Review in the 
Literary Magazine,” pp. 300-301. Assuming the reviews in the CR to be 
Smollett’s direct responsibility, the LM in two articles in 1757 denigrated 
his play The my oe and conducted an ironical examination of the critical 
principles manifested by the CR. A third attack in the same year arraigned 
the CR for having accepted the poems in Warburton’s Supplement to the 
Works of Alexander Pope as genuine; particularly embarrassing was the 
attribution to Pope of the Essay on Human Life, which had actually been 
published earlier as the work of Lord Paget (which it was). 


2277. Hailey, Elma. “Charles Brietzcke’s Diary (1762),” pp. 301-302. 
(cont.). Entries from Aug. 10-21 concern such matters as the birth of a 
prince to the Queen and Brietzcke’s attempts to secure a place, in which 
attempts he received many promises of favor and discovered the falsity 
of the promises. 


2278. Saul, George Brandon. “W. B. Yeats: Corrigenda,” pp. 302-303. 
Two errors are corrected in Saul’s Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s 
Plays and Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s Poems. In the first of 
these, “Selected Poems. N.Y., 1921” should be inserted as ‘55a,”’ and 
“55a” should be inserted in several other places. In the second, the sen- 
tence ‘“‘She’ is Maud Gonne” should read “ ‘your image’ is Maud 


Gonne’s.” 


2279. Sawyer, Paul. ‘The Garrick-Mrs. Cibber Relationship,” pp. 303- 
305. Although the correspondence between David Garrick and Mrs. 
Susanna Cibber suggest complete amiability between them, Joseph Reed's 
unpublished Ms ‘Theatrical Duplicity’’ (at Harvard) reveals a mutual 
jealousy and a strong reluctance by Garrick to play any but top roles. After 
her death in 1766, Garrick appeared disinclined to let her be praised 
sar and actually compelled removal of a specific tribute to her which 
eed composed for insertion in his play, The Register Office. 


2280. Wright, Reginald W. M. “Gainsborough’s Residences in Bath,” 
pp. 305-308. Between 1759 and 1774, when Gainsborough went to estab- 
lish himself in London, he occupied three houses in Bath. The first, at 
the Churchyard and Abbey Street, he relinquished in 1763 as a dwelling 
(although he kept a studio and a room for showing pictures) because his 
health was being affected by too prolonged exposure to the atmosphere 
of the neighboring hot springs. He went then to Lansdown Lodge, on 
the Lansdown Road, and, in January 1767 moved “to one of the newly- 
built houses in the Circus,” later to be numbered 17, and moved his 
studio there. The mural tablet to Gainsborough erected in 1902 on No. 
24, The Circus, and still there, is misplaced; No. 24 was not yet completed 
in January of 1767. 


— 
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2281. Kaufman, Paul. “Mr. Yorick and the Minster Library,” pp. 308- 
310. A little-known brochure, 18th Century Reading (1950), by Eliza- 
beth Brunskill of York, opens a new avenue of scholarly investigation: 
the registers of borrowings at Cathedral libraries. The registers at York 
Cathedral show the borrowings of Laurence Sterne; Miss Brunskill’s bro- 
chure, which concerns these, is a “major contribution to the record of 
Sterne’s reading.” 


2282. Daniel, George B. “The Reverend William Cole’s Meeting with 
Mme. Geoffrin,” p. 310. Cole, a friend of Horace Walpole’s, met Mme. 
Geoffrin, “the mistress of salonnieéres,” in Paris in 1765 and, 
despite her reputation as a philosophe, fell prey to her charm. His Jour- 
nal records her striking casual manner and entertaining talk on the one 
occasion he met her and copies a newspaper of 1766 relating the care 
taken by the King of Poland to make her feel at home when she visited 
that country. 


2283. Hampton, John. ‘‘An Unpublished Letter Concerning Beau- 
marchais,” pp. 310-312. This letter shows the Six Epoques of Beau- 
marchais (aimed at clearing himself before the National Convention of 
France of the accusation of misconduct concerning arms for use by the 
revolutionaries) to have been not only written in England but, by Jan- 
uary 6, 1793, also printed there. Beaumarchais seems to have wished to 
justify himself in the eyes of the British as well as the French, but whe- 
ther he spoke “with the same voice’ to both can not be fully determined 
until the memorandum mentioned in the letter is found. 


2284. Laski, Marghanita. “Some Words from Pride and Prejudice,” p. 
312. Ten words or expression from P. and P. either are not in OED or 
represent an appearance anteceding the earliest cited there. 


2285. Brommer, Elizabeth. “ ‘Astronautics,’ pp. 312-313; 283. J. H. 
Rosny, French novelist, seems to have coined this term in 1927, as astro- 
nautique; its use and that of its derivatives (both in England and France) 


seem to have spread rapidly and met with ready acceptance. 
— John S. Phillipson 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 
AND LETTERS, XLV, 1960. 


2286. Gaylord, Alan. ‘“‘A 85-88: Chaucer’s Squire and the Glorious 
Campaign,” pp. 341-361. The “Crusade of 1383,” a disgraceful confu- 
sion of religious and economic motives, was crowned by the military de- 
feat of the English at Ypres. Public opinion was reactionary, critical, 
and disgusted, and the “chyvachie” was energetically criticized in John 
Wyclif’s Cruciata and John Gower’s Vox Clamantis. Chaucer probably 
also disapproved, and his placing the Squire in the crusade is both un- 
complimentary and satirical, an ironic contrast with the Knight, his father. 
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2287. Gohn, Ernest S. “‘Primitivistic Motifs in Sidney's Arcadia,” pp. 
363-371. Sidney is decidedly ee but he ee rimitiv- 
istic ideas to shape the work. The chivalric setting is chronologically prim- 
itivistic, but more important is the cultural primitivism of classic virtues 
in a simple idyllic life. Protestant zeal leads Sidney to describe a life es- 
sentially without worldly vanities, and so to present two opposing ethical 
standards which do not coalesce. 


2288. em John V. “Psychology and the Coherent Form of Shake- 
speare’s Othello,” pp. 373-380. Psychoanalytic theory accounts for the 
excessive behavior of the characters of Oth. by providing their subcon- 
scious motivations. Iago’s villainy and desire for revenge are activated 
by his disappointment at not being peer wee His deceit is so successful 
because he works on Othello’s sexual inadequacy. Desdemona elopes with 
the Moor, defends her socially abnormal action before the Senate, and is 
attracted to Cassio through sexual disappointment with Othello, whose 
awareness of his inability to satisfy Desdemona prepares him to accept 
Iago’s insinuations. 


2289. Creeth, Edmund H. “Moral and Tragic Recognition: The Unique- 


ness of Othello, Macbeth, and King Lear,” pp. 381-394. Comparison of 


Oth. with the Morality of Wisdom, Mach. with The Castle of Persever- 
ance and W. Wager’s Enough Is as Good as a Feast, and Lear with The 
Pride of Life and Everyman reveals the pre-Elizabethan dramatic conven- 
tion of a recognition scene leading to contrition and spiritual restoration. 
Awareness of the spiritual progress of Lear, Macbeth, and Othello from 
innocence through temptation (deception), sin, recognition, and finally 
to restoration permits us to evaluate the tragic moments of the plays as 
Shakespeare’s audience might have understood them. 


2290. Grabo, Norman S. “Catholic Tradition, Puritan Literature, and 
Edward Taylor,” pp. 395-402. The popular idea that Taylor forbade the 

ublication of his poems because they were too Anglo-Catholic is wrong. 

aylor’s Sacramental Meditations are in the Catholic meditative tradition 
of Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises and De Sales’s Introduction to the Devout 
Life, asi Puritans in Old and New England accepted this tradition, which 
appears in Increase Mather’s Meditations on the Glory of the Lord, 
Cotton Mather’s Companion for Communicants, and Samuel Willard’s 
Brief Meditations. Like these staunch Puritans, Edward Taylor wrote in 
an acceptable Catholic tradition with no danger to his Puritan orthodoxy. 


2291. Schafer, Robert G. “Cannons No Canon: Pope’s Epistle to Bur- 
lingame,” pp. 403-410. “Timon’s Villa’’ was not intended as an attack 
on the Duke of Chandos’s mansion of Cannons, though its similarities to 
Defoe’s description of Cannons in his Tour thro’ the Whole Island of 
Great Britain made a satirical reading inevitable. The immediate purpose 
of the poem was to call for higher aesthetic standards in architecture: 
lines 1-98 call for the improvement of general taste; 99-176 criticize cur- 
rent errors; and 177-204 recommend the standard of natural utility. 
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2292. Baker, Sheridan. ‘Henry Fielding’s Comic Romances,’ pp. 411- 
419. Fielding’s works are more profitably considered “comic romances’’ 
than “comic prose epics.” The influence of Tom Brown's translation 
of Scarron’s Comical Romance is evident in both the details and the 
romantic framework of Tom Jones and especially Joseph Andrews, where, 
in addition to numerous romance devices, the romantic structure sustains 
the story. A similar blend of romance with burlesque romance occurs in 
Fielding’s projection of himself as the comic and romantic hero of The 
Author's Farce. 


2293. Sherbo, Arthur. ‘Jubilate Agno: The Mind of Christopher Smart,” 
pp. 421-425. Had Smart not been intermittently confined for insanity 
over a seven year period, he might not have written Jubilate Agno, and 
A Song to David. The confinement offered the strain and tension Smart 
deemed necessary to the creation of real poetry. Jubilate is a richly varied 
reflection of Smart’s mind during this period. 


2294. Spilka, Mark. “Little Nell Revisited,” pp. 427-437. The death of 
Nell in The Old Curiosity Shop may be explained psychologically. The 
flight from sexuality embodied in the social allegory defines the central 
action. Quilp represents sexuality. Nell’s idealized character is Dickens's 
mode of repressing his own incestuous feelings toward Mary Hogarth, 
and is reflected in all his colorless heroines. This, rather than the taste 
of the times, accounts for the novel’s flaw. Dickens’s audience represents 
a similar cultural neurosis, and thus Nell’s ong died with a change 
in Om morals, leading finally to Nabokov’s parody of her tradition 
in Lolita. 


2295. Brown, Allen B. ‘Substance and Shadow: The Originals of the 
Characters in Cakes and Ale,” pp. 439-446. On November 12, 1951, 
Maugham revealed to the author the real-life counterparts of the char- 
acters in Cakes and Ale: the Barton Traffords were the Sidney Colvins; 
Allgood Newton was Sir Edmund Gosse; and Jasper Gibbons was Stephen 
Phillips. Other minor characters are also identifiable, but Maugham, 
except for the admission that Alroy Kear was modeled on Hugh Walpole, 
has refused to admit that Edward Driffield was Thomas Hardy, as many 
critics have suggested, and has not identified Rosie Driffield, who un- 
doubtedly comes from the same prototype as Mildred in Of Human 
Bondage. 


2296. Benedict, Steward H. “The Business Novel,” pp. 447-453. New 
business novels like Hawley’s Executive Suite and Cash McCall, Wilson's 
The Man in the Gray Flannel Suit, Schisgall’s The Big Store, McDonald's 
A Man of Affairs, and Marquand’s Sincerely, Willis Wayde, display 
a conventional pattern. There are three stereotyped characters: the mysti- 
cally devoted older man, the young, ethical protagonist, and the improper- 
ly motivated villain. Female characters are fictional clichés, ms plots 
undeviatingly concern promotion. A form of romantic escapism, the 
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business novel unrealistically insists on the Christian ethic in big business, 
distorts management structure, and exaggerates the intellectual level of 


the executive. 
— Norman S. Grabo 


POETRY, XCVI:2, May 1960. 
2297. Cancelled. 


2298. Morse, Samuel French. “Trusting the Art’’ (rev.-art. O to Be a 
Dragon, Marianne Moore), pp. 112-114. While maintaining in this 
latest book of poems the unity of the sum of all her works, Miss Moore 
seldom or never imitates herself; with a wider gap between the serious 
and the playful, she continues to assert that neither life and art nor 
thought and feeling are mutually exclusive—that to understand their 
differences requires an understanding of what qualities they share. 


2299. Sandeen, Ernest. ‘The Poetry of Barbara Howes” (rev.-art. Light 
and Dark, Barbara Howes), pp. 114-118. In celebrating matriarchal love, 
Miss Howes employs a truly classic method that attempts not to resurrect a 
past age, but rather to stress harmony, clarity, variety of verse patterns, 
-an expository approach, and a singleness of purpose that may mislead the 
amateur reader in his understanding of the depth of thought and the 
competency of her poetry. 


2300. Holmes, Theodore. . . . The Wine-Transfiguring World’ ” 
(rev.-art. A Water Walk by Villa D'Este, Jean Garrigue), pp. 118-122. 
Miss Garrigue writes of the inner conflict of a spirit which, unsatisfied 
with the barren present, attempts to construct a life out of the lush sensory 
materials of medieval romance stripped of their original theological im- 
plications. 


2301. Cambon, Glauco. ‘Recent Anthologies’ (rev.-art. Modern Verse 
in English, 1900-1950, Lord David Cecil and Allen Tate, eds.; How 
Does a Poem Mean?, John Ciardi; and The Poem—A Critical Anthology, 
Josephine Miles), pp. 122-126. Though it misses being the final word 
on recent trends in modern British and American poetry, the Cecil-Tate 
anthology makes an objective attempt to bring us up to date and to recog- 
nize the importance of American verse in the last fifty years. Ciardi’s 
introduction represents the best of the New Criticism and yet reminds 
us that there is more to the poem than analysis will reveal. Miss Miles’s 
approach to poetry is more categorical than Ciardi’s and more provocative, 
but valid in many respects. 


, XCVI:3, June 1960. 


2302. Fiedler, Leslie A. “On the Road; or The Adventures of Karl 
Shapiro” (rev.-art. Poems of a Jew, Karl Shapiro), PP. 171-178. Aside 
from Delmore Schwartz and Karl Shapiro, the Jewis 


poet has not pros- 
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pered as has the Jewish prose writer in the present era of ‘‘cultural philo- 
semitism.’’ Schwartz has abandoned the Jewishness he conceived as a 
roblem, and Shapiro has moved into it in his latest book, a book less 
important for its few new poems than for its new arrangement of old 
poems around the Jewish theme. Shapiro's _o appears to be to 
achieve an heretical marriage between the old mysteries and the new 
anti-asceticism. 


2303. Stefanile, Felix. “The Angels of Discombooberation’’ (rev.-art. 
The Constipated Owl, Mason Jordan Mason; A Legionere, Mason Jordan 
Mason; Answers, E. V. Grifhth; Ragas, David Meltzer; Watermelons, 
Ron Loewinsohn; Odd Pieces, Richard Culter; and Machines & Illusions, 
David Gallatin), pp. 179-185. To make up for what they avoid in the 
way of niceties o gers convention these six poets exhibit honesty and, 
occasionally, non-classifiable flashes of talent and moments of delight. 
The — of the small presses toward preserving such poets for posterity 
is laudable. 


2304. Galler, David. ‘“Three Poets” (rev.-art. Saint Judas, James Wright; 
Colonel Johnson’s Ride and Other Poems, Robert Huff; and Apples from 
Shinar, Hyam Plutzik), pp. 185-190. Wright's narrator, whose guilt and 
expiation, through mourning of the dead inform many of the poems, 
seems unintentionally lacking in moral substance. Huff, on the other 
hand, fixes his subject for the reader, and his versatility and strength of 
vision offset occasional failings and give him a firm point of departure 
for future philosophical development. Plutzik is neither a tight nor pre- 
cise — and the overall honesty of his view of things is to be ques- 
tioned. 


, XCVI:4, July 1960. 


2305. Jacobsen, Josephine. “Whittemore, Engle, Scott, Ciardi” (rev.- 
art. The Self-Made Man, Reed Whittemore; Poems in Praise, Paul Engle; 
Scrimshaw, Winfield Townley Scott; and 39 Poems, John Ciardi), pp. 
230-237. Whittemore’s full potential force is somewhat curtailed by his 
logic and cleverness, but his criticisms and his probing of human identity 
are engrossing. Engle is predictably competent, though he too rules out 
the amare of fortuitous growth by limiting too severely his goal and 
by forcing himself to concentrate on a manner which relies overly on 
surface devices. Scott’s success lies chiefly in the keen psychological in- 
sights of his better poems. Ciardi has risen to his greatest heights yet in 
joining passion and discipline. 


2306. Sward, Robert S. ‘A Poetry Chronicle” (rev.-art. Ceremonies in 
Mind, Tram Combs; The Descent yo Daimonji, Cid Corman; Guide to 


the City, Michael Grieg; The Flight of Mr. Sun, John Barkley Hart; 
Ekstasis, Philip Lamantia; and Rrprap, Gary Snyder), pp. 238-246. 
Combs’s book is uneven, and the poems, though song-like in snatches, 
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lack completeness. Corman’s poems, on the other hand, are complete and 
represent a successful fusion of song and speech. Hart, too, fails — not 
from lack of sincerity, but from awkwardness. Lamantia’s religious lyrics 
succeed in their religious purpose, but as poems they are flawed by lack 
of control. Snyder is occasionally convincing, but limited in range and 
tone. 


2307. Copley, Frank O. “From the Latin” (rev.-art. The Satyricon, Pe- 
tronius, William Arrowsmith, tr.; The Satires of Juvenal, Rolfe Hum- 
phries; and Ovid: The Metamorphoses, Horace Gregory, tr.), pp. 247- 
256. The new generation of translators are revivifying the classics. Ar- 
rowsmith is both sensitive and versatile, and his Satyricon has made 
Petronius finally available to us, or us to Petronius. —— Juvenal 
lacks verbal sharpness, the single quality in Juvenal that holds value for 
us. Gregory has done a most focillent job with Ovid, barring certain in- 


excusable blunders. 
— Roger N. Murray 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY CHRONICLE, XXI:3, 
Spring 1960. 

2308. Thorpe, James. ‘Friend to Mrs. Piozzi{:} Penelope Pennington 
in Miniature,” pp. 105-115. Penelope Pennington enjoyed 33 years of 
friendship with Hester Lynch Thrale Piozzi and claimed to possess the 
“largest collection of Mrs. Piozzi’s letters in existence.’’ These letters, 
now at Princeton, have been supplemented by a group of 31 letters 
written by Mrs. Pennington to Maria Brown from which only a few ex- 
cerpts have been printed, and about two hundred pages of material, 
“mostly in Mrs. Pennington’s hand and mainly copied from printed and 
manuscript sources, which apparently served the purpose of a common- 
place book.” The new material illustrates the similarity of the “chief in- 
terests’” of the two women (“‘criticisms of books just read, . . . politics, 
. . . complaints about bad health’) and emphasizes the closeness of their 
friendship. 


2309. Meriwether, James B. “The Literary Career of William Faulkner 
[:} Catalogue of an Exhibition in the Princeton University Library,” pp. 
111-164. This catalogue is intended “to serve as a published record of 
the exhibition . . . held in the Princeton University Library in 1957. 
“The 31 sections of the catalogue list the items shown and reproduce the 
text of the accompanying annotations. Most of the illustrations were 
selected from the transcript material.’’ The material covers nearly 40 
years, 1919 to 1957, “tracing the literary career of William Faulkner.” 
With the entry for each item in the catalogue is given the name of the 
lender, or the Princeton University Library call number or name of the 
collection in which the item may be found. Included are 16 pages of 
reproductions of material exhibited, chiefly of typescripts and_holo- 
graphic manuscript pages. 


—N. A. Ault 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITER- 
ARY SOCIETY (Literary and Historical Section), IX, Part I, 
December 1959. 


2310. Dent, A. A. “Chaucer and the Horse,” pp. 1-12. Chaucer's Can- 
terbury Tales provides a source for examining the “special equestrian 
vocabulary” which existed within the Standard English of the Middle 
English period. Since the Tales involve a mounted troupe of pilgrims, 
Chaucer's descriptions and the speeches of the tale ne themselves 
abound in special references to horses and equipment. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXI:2, 1959. 


2311. Renoir, Alain. “Gawain and Parzival,” pp. 155-158. There is a 
marked resemblance between //. 740-62 of Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight and Book IX of Wolfram von Eschenbach’s Parzival. Since the 
author of Sir Gawain could hardly have known the German work, we 
must assume that he found the material in the lost French Gawain, the 
author of which may have shared a common source with Wolfram. 


2312. Steadman, John M. “Recognition in the Fable of Paradise Lost,” 
pp. 159-173. Milton gave careful attention to Aristotle’s analysis of plot, 
and in Paradise Lost there are four outstanding examples of Recognition: 
Satan’s recognition of his offspring, Sin and Death, at Hellgate; his de- 
tection by the guardian angels of Paradise in Book IV; man’s knowledge 
of good and evil at the eating of the forbidden fruit; and Adam’s recog- 
nition of Christ as his redeemer in Book XII. There are also three in- 
stances in Paradise Regained: John’s recognition of Jesus, Jesus’s pene- 
tration of Satan’s disguise at the beginning of the first temptation, and 
Satan’s recognition ah power at the end of the last temptation. 


2313. Baker, Donald C. ‘Witchcraft, Addison, and The Drummer,” 
pp. 174-181. Addison’s Te Drummer illustrates his belief that literature 
should instruct by entertaining and that the writer should be non-partisan, 
finding a middle way between extremes. In his treatment of a supposed 
incident of witchcraft Addison refuses to take sides and merely satirizes 
people who hold extreme views. His protagonist is Lady Truman, who is 
religious without being superstitious and who refuses to pass judgment 
on a subject she can know nothing about. 


2314. Bonheim, Helmut. ‘The Father in Finnegan’s Wake,” pp. 182- 
190. The fall of the father is a major theme in Finnegan's Wake. Joyce 
goes into great detail to show the father’s failings. He is disagreeable and 
remote. He misuses his authority, displays a lecherous interest in his 
children, and behaves paternalistically instead of kindly. As a result, 
fathers and gods are rejected, and the father is killed off. If he revives 
in the end, it is only to emphasize the fact that the death of the father 
is required for further life. 
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2315. Soderlind, J. “Notes on Received English Pronunciation,” pp. 
191-194. The Germanic tendency toward early word stress is apparent 
in an increasing shift of stress to the first syllable in such words as adult, 
ally, already, idea, increase v., cigarette, etc. Consonantal changes are 
seen when a glottal stop precedes or replaces p, t, and & between a 
stressed vowel and a consonant, in the devoicing of final consonants, and 
in the lengthening of initial consonants for the sake of emphasis. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


TEXAS STUDIES IN LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE, II:1, 
Spring 1960. 

2316. Adams, Hazard. “Reading Blake’s Lyrics,” pp. 18-37. Blake's 
own theories of a timeless reality, of time as illusory, and of man’s innate 
ideas upon entering the fallen world rit ae the belief that the mythic 
system of his late prophecies exists partially in the early lyrics and helps 
to explicate them. In ‘The Tyger’ the symbolic imagery suggests a dual 
dramatic response. Asked by fallen man (Urizen), the questions imply 
horror at this flaming evil created at the fall by a devil-maker. Asked 
rhetorically by the visionary, they suggest ironically that the tiger is 
created in the transcendent imagination of God and of the artist, who 
‘contemplates him as the awful materialized symbol of apocalyptical pur- 
gee whereby “the primal spiritual energy’ may reorder the chaos of 
the fall. 


2317. Grant, John E. “The Art and Argument of ‘The Tyger,’” pp. 
38-60. A close reading of “The Tyger,’ attentive to Blake’s punctuation, 
the metrics, the various grammatical possibilities, and the symbolic im- 
plications derived from the later prophecies, reveals that the focus is on 
the speaker, whose bemused questions in response to his vision and the 
creator it implies indicate that he is an average but imaginative man 
trammeled in Experience. The contradictions of the creation he witnesses, 
which occurred midway in history at Advent, he cannot resolve, so that 
his attitude to the creator as well as the creature is often one of revulsion 
and incredulity. Further, the symbolism of the accompanying illustration 
suggests that the tiger is still enmeshed in the fallen world, prior to its 
emergence at the Apocalypse. 


2318. Hinchliffe, Arnold P. “Henry James’s The Sacred Fount,” pp. 88- 
94. The conflict in the novel between James’s observer technique and 
his thematic principle of individual sanctity produces a narrator whose 
subtle, almost psychotic probing and lavish metaphors lead to incom- 
munication. This weakness is compounded, for the work also marks 
James’s transition to the symbolism of the American romance from the 
realism of the novel. Though unsuccessful, the book foreshadows his 
great trilogy and the characteristics of early modern literature. 
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2319. Chapin, Chester F. “Johnson, Rousseau, and Religion,” pp. 95- 
102. Samuel Johnson’s outburst that Rousseau equaled Voltaire in ini- 

ity does not imply that he equated him with religious sceptics like 
Voltaire and Hume. Mrs. Thrale’s remarks suggest that he felt no such 
intense animosity to Rousseau on ary tg as on social grounds, and the 
occasion in question seems provoked by his reading the Vicar’s Creed in 
Emile, Rousseau’s recent asylum and acclaim in England under Hume's 
sponsorship, and Boswell’s “unexpected defense of the Frenchman.” 
ai detested Rousseau’s social views, probably objected to his hetero- 
doxy, but would not have confused it with scepticism. 


2320. Duffey, Bernard. ‘The Religion of Pater’s Marius,” pp. 103-114. 
That Pater’s religion was more than Arnoldian culture unmoralized is 
evident from Marius, which, written after Pater’s youthful rejection of 
inherited dogma, provides a transition to his later piety. Out of Marius’s 
(and Pater’s) Cyrenaic acceptance of nature emerges a transcendentalism 
leading to perception of Christian truth as objective reality. Derived from 
F. D. Maurice, this concept implies a fusion of nature and grace atypical 
of Victorian Christianity. More orthodox than the liberalism of Arnold 
and others is Marius’s discovery of the sacraments as “the vehicle of reli- 
gious truth.” The Eucharist leads him from naturalism to acceptance of 
suffering and sacrifice. 


2321. Woodress, James. “The Dean’s Comeback: Four Decades of 
Howells Scholarship,” pp. 115-123. After being ridiculed in the 20's 
and revived as social critic in the 30’s, Howells has had a renaissance 
since the war. Numerous dissertations have been written and a biblio- 
phy compiled and supplemented. However, editions are still scarce 
in spite of the excellent Criticism and Fiction. Cady’s two-volume bio- 
graphy is valuable as are recent critical works stressing Howells’s relations 
with Realism, the influence of Italy on him, his intellectual growth, and 
his contribution to the novel. Most recent are Brooks’s biography and a 
study of Howells’s social comment. The articles are many and worthy, 

the outlook promising. 
— William O. Harris 


THOUGHT, XXXIV:134, Autumn 1959. 


2322. Seidlin, Oskar. “The Oresteia Today: A Myth Dehumanized,” pp. 
434-452. By dehumanizing the Orestes myth, Hauptmann’s Iphigenia 
tetralogy, Sartre’s The Flies, and Robinson Jeffers’s “The Tower Beyond 
Tragedy” reveal today’s afflictions and inflictions. Together with O'Neill 
and Hofmannsthal in their Electras, these authors ignore the reunion of 
Orestes with Iphigenia — Goethe’s sole concern. Death and horror dom- 
inate Hauptmann, Sartre, and Jeffers, though Hauptmann offers a ray of 
hope. The “recognition scene,” the moment a character sees himself 
as he truly is, is almost inconsequential in the three. Goethe, however, 
makes it the triumph of humanism. 
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, XXXIV:135, Winter 1959-1960. 


2323. Brady, Charles A. ‘The British Novel Today,” pp. 518-546. Since 
1940 the novel has been more vigorous in pe ee than in America. It 

resents the comic epic against a background of social change. The novel 
is social, nut sociological, classically traditional, ethical rather than moral. 
The angry young men — Braine, Osborne, Wilson, Amis, Wain — are 
neither lost nor ‘‘beat.” Anthony Powell, not an angry young man, re- 
calls Proust, Jane Austen, even oo C. P. Snow's saga of society, 
Strangers and Brothers, suggests Trollope and Jane Austen. His “‘scienti- 
fic humanism’ ignores “the presence of God,” but the new romancers, 
Charles Williams, C. S. Lewis, Tolkien, and T. H. White acknowledge 
it. They reach beyond Fielding’s comic epic to Chrétien’s and Malory’s 


romances. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


THRESHOLD, III:3, Autumn 1959. 


2324. Hewitt, John. “The Poetry of Patrick Mac Donogh,” pp. 50-54. 
Now in his late 50’s and the author of five books of verse, the last, Our 
Landscape Still, in 1948, Patrick Mac Donogh has become a mature and 
representative Irish poet. Beginning with the easy exercise of limited 
accomplishment and as an imitator of Yeats, he gradually moved, in 
thirty years of writing, toward mastery of difficult forms. His best poems 
deepen and extend Irish national poetry. 


2325. Fallon, Gabriel. ‘Dublin International Theatre Festival, 1959,” 
PP. 63-75. Dublin’s second annual Festival opened with the heavy burden 
of last year’s fiasco weighing upon it but managed to ) at at six of 
the city’s theaters a varied program of 12 international plays which on 
the whole was quite successful. One of its most pleasing surprises was 
the reception given Goldsmith’s Good-Natured Man. Memorable also 
were the productions of Yeats’s — by the Belfast Lyric Players, the 
opening of a new theater, the Eblana, and Orson Welles’s two-hour 
lecture to a jam-packed, cheering audience. 


, I11:4, Winter 1959-1960. 


2326. Fallon, Gabriel. ‘The Ab Theatre Today,” pp. 24-32. The 
Abbey Theatre, the first state subsidized theater in the English speaking 
world, now in its 56th year, still maintains its original essential purpose 
of providing a stage for native playwrights. Annually it receives on the 
average 250 play scripts. Most originate in Ireland, but many come from 
other English-speaking countries. Although 90 ity cent of these scripts 
are worthless, the directors constantly and eagerly seek for new master- 

ieces to match those of Synge and O’Casey. Few institutions in Ireland 

ve been so hotly and so continuously criticized. There is “every indi- 
cation that the Abbey of the 60’s may be facing one of the most fruitful 
periods in its history.” 


— Michael J. O'Neill 
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VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXVI:2, Spring 1960. 


2327. Wilson, Fe Southall. ‘‘Best-sellers in Jefferson’s Day,” pp. 
222-237. The day-books of The Virginia Gazette, a colonial newspaper, 
recorded purchases of books made by its customers; these records give 
evidence of the taste and interests of the educated colonial. The great 
variety of books read by Virginians between 1750 and 1765, often by 
the newest French and English authors, indicates a cosmopolitanism that 
made the colonial gentlemen equal to their continental peers. 


2328. Beck, Warren. “Faulkner in The Mansion,” pp. 272-292. This 
terminal volume of Faulkner's trilogy is a fable of the human condition. 
Though abounding in the grotesque, the novel is a triumph of realism, 
and is “the most hopeful thing Faulkner has said about the South.” All of 
the characters, notably Mink Snopes, are ——— with insight and 
empathy. The novel is comparable to Huckleberry Finn “as vision and 
performance” and shows an imagination deserving the epithet Shake- 
Spearian. 


, XXXVI:3, Summer 1960. 


2329. Honig, Edwin. “American Poetry and the Rationalist Critic,” pp. 
416-429. The technical and temperamental diversity of American poetry 
is prodigious, yet it reflects a consistent aim: the realistic portrayal of 
objects in the language of common speech. The American poet has always 
spoken for and represented “the multifarious birth of the individual 
self.” Rationalist critics who accuse him of Romantic alienation and ob- 
scurity are lay preachers of status quo and of authoritarianism, refusing 
to recognize the necessity of the poetic imagination and the individual's 
integrity. 


2330. Fenton, Charles A. “The Writer as Correspondent: The Letters 
of Stephen Vincent Benét,” pp. 430-441. Despite a lifetime of varied 
activity in many fields, Benét found time to write at least 1400 letters 
which have been preserved. They reflect the wide range of his interests 
_ moods, and give evidence of his help to younger writers who sought 
advice. 


— Sarah Youngblood 
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